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INTRODUCTION 


The title “ Eca ly Religious Poch ij of the 
Hcbi civs ” needs a fui tliei definition It is intended 
to embrace tlie Poetiy of Old Testament times as 
distinguished fiom the Poetry of the Synagogue 
Tins will fix oui penod But what are we to undei- 
stand by Religious Poetiy ? 

The Poet is the man whose whole being is in 
touch with those voices of God that we call “Natuie” 
He may, oi he may not, be a 1 chgious man In othci 
voids, he maj, 01 he may not, lecogmse the Souice 
of those voices The Piopliet, on the othci hand, 
is the man whose whole being is m touch with the 
\ oices of God m Humanity He must be, moie 01 
less, a poet, in the sense in which we have defined 
the word, but his chief spheie will be the poetiy of 
life His message will necessaidy be conditioned by 
the age m which he lives He has his tieasure in an 
“ eaithen vessel” and “he piophesies m part” 

This that is tiue of individuals is also true of 
nations Each nation has its peculiar gift, and Israel 
is the Prophet of Humanity When, therefore, we 
speak of the Religious Poeti y of Israel we include the 
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whole outcome of that probation whereby the Suffer- 
mg Nation was fitted to piepaie the woild for God 
Tims, foi example, thei e is little that is “i ehgious” 
m the Song of Deboiali 01 ei en m David's lamentation 
foi Saul aud Jonathan, but, from oui point of view, 
all such poems must be included, marking, as they 
do, a stage m Isiael’s life 

We now tui n to the outwai d foi m whei eby Hebrew’ 
poetry is distinguished I ha\e no desne to repeat 
at length w hat has been so often wi itten on pai allclism 
as a feature of Hebiew poeti y And yet a word 
must be said Parallelism may take the unsatisfying 
form of identity w hen it becomes a mere echo , though 
this too may be effective, e g Is xv 1 

In a night ’tis destroyed, Ai M<5ab is ruined 
In a night ’ti« destroyed, llir M6ib is ruined 

Moie frequently the woids are varied while the 
thought lernams the same, eg Pros m. 9 

Honour tho Lord with thy wealth, 

And with chiofest of all tlnno increase 


At other times the paiallelism adds to the thought 
either by nay of development or antithesis 

Or again, the paiallelism may be alternate when 
it suggests the stioplie, eg Ps lvx 5 

(a) As for me— the p6or one, tho needy 1— 
y , „ ri/ . Speed td me, 0 Gdd 

ufr Helper, Delis erer, Th6n> 

O JMiro deliss not. 
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Tlie “liddle” of Samson (Judg xn 14, 18) 

(a) Out of tlio feeder eumo food 

(fi) And out of tlio fierce tliero carao sw6ctness 

is anew ei ed bj completing the parallelism thus 

(h i) W iifit is there scoter thin h6nei ? 

(nd And nhfit cm be fiuccr than lion? 

It is just this symmctiy of thought that satisfies 
not the car alone but also the mind, and gn es such 
dignitj and giace to Ilcbi e\\ poetiy Kaut/sch (Die 
Pome w id (he poet lichen Bncha dcs A T p Gf) 
well points out the analogy between lliyme and 
pai-allelism bj quoting fiom Faust, Part II, the 
words of Helena which, in Latham’s translation, lun 
thus 

“Manifold man els do I seo and hear 
Ama70ment smites me, much I fun would ask 
Yet would 1 be enlightened wlij the speech 
Of this man rang so strange, so strange iet pleasing 
It seemed as did one tone unto another 
Fit itself, fell ono word upon the ear, 

And straight another came to chill} with it” 

[See the whole passage] 

If, m the last bno but one, we substitute sentence 
for ivoi d we have, as Kautzscli sajs, the seciet of 
parallelism 

“That which the Prince of Poets here reveals as 
to the natuie of Rhyme, that it is the outcome of 
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a certain inner compulsion, applies also to tlie 
Parallelism of Membos m Hebiew Poetry Thus, 
of it too we may say 

Scaice has a sentence fallen on tlio ear 
When straight anotliei comes to fomllo it” 

He also quotes Heider as saying “Does not all 
lhytlnn, dance and liaimony, yes eveiy charm both of 
shape and sound, depend upon symmetiy ? The two 
mcmbeis stiengthen, laise, confirm one another m 
their teaching or joy In didactic poetry one saying 
confiuns the other It is as though the father spoke 
to his sons and the motliei repeated it” 

With this rhyme of thought the Hebrew poet did 
not need the lhyme of words, though the Hebrew 
language with its pionommal affixes would have 
easily lent itself to lhyme Indeed, at times it comes 
unsought (eg Ps vi , In 31 , Job x 9 — 18, &c) It 
could not be otherwise But it is an entn e mistake 
to suppose that thyme was mer consciously sought 
by any Hebreit poet of Old Testament times 

Hie same maj be saul of metre if, bj that term, 
we denote the measured beat of long and shoit 
syllables The metre that is most common m Hebiew 
poeti } is that of tin ee accented sj llablcs in parallelism 
Tins we indicate b> (3 + 3> Some miters on Hebrew 
poetrj ha\e called these verses hexametas, but such 
n term leads us to count syllables instead of accents 
I shall theicforc avoid it No doubt theic me 
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instances in wlucli the (3 + 3) meti e might, with a 
httle careful reading, he scanned as hexametei, but 
this is not due to the measuie of the syllables but to 
the stiess of the accent 

Thus, if ue take the line Piov xxiv 30 and lead 
it strictly by the accents, passing as lightly as possible 
oi ei all otliei syllables, it would i un as follows 

'll s’deh isIi ‘atztl ‘aiaiti | v’al Lei em adini h’sai lCv 
I should translate this 

I pissed by the field of a sliiggard | bj a line that 
bel6nged to a fool 

The passage continues as follows 

And 16 ’ ’twas grown 6vei with rubbish J and the fence 
of its stdnes was thrown down 

The difficult woid foi “ ntbbish ” gave use to a gloss 
“ nettles had coven ed its face ” 

Fiom this point the metie becomes n regular 
and we see that the text has been influenced by a 
quotation fiom Piov vi 10 

As for me I liid it to heirt , | I siw and lecined msti fiction 
A httle sleop, a little slumbei, 

A little folding of hands foi repose , 

Then c6mes along striding thy p6\ erty | and thy need as a 
min with a shield 

It would be easy to find veises that would scan, 
eg Ps liv 3 

Elolnm b’shnn’kd. hoslilcjni 
Ubigvirath’k i fdineyni 
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Nor -would it be difficult to find hexametei s and 
pentameteis, eg in tlie Balaam poems but, for my 
part, I agiee with Mr Cobb, wlio, after carefully 
examining the regulai and megular forms, wiites 
as follows 

“What shall we say to these things ? Suiely we 
cannot continue to say that English verse is paiallel 
with Hebrew Nothing like this was ever written 
in English m the name of poetiy unless by Walt 
Whitman If all the poetiy of the Hebrew Bible 
were stored m our memories, we could point to 
nothing moie mctncallj regulai than are some of the 
Psalms which have been before us, and to nothing 
less tegular than are otlieis of those Psalms But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the two 
classes aie equal in extent, the irregular poems 
greatly piedommate” ( Systems of Hebrew Metre, 
p 30) 

It is highly probable that Hebrew “ metre ” con- 
sisted, not m long and slioit syllables but in the 
lhytlinncal beat of the accent It is in this sense 
that I shall use the word metie as applied to Hcbiew 
m the following pages In dealing with the ir- 
regularities of Hebrew metre the question natuially 
arises as to the correctness of the text But the 
knowledge of Hebrew verso is not jet sufficiently 
advanced to justify us in correcting the text m 
favour of anj mctucal theory unless we can support 
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the change on independent grounds In the chapters 
which follow i\e shall have occasion, ftom time to 
time, to offei a few suggestions on this subject 

The following facts gieatly mciease the difficulty 
of determining the laws of Hebrew veise 

(1) We cannot be sure that the Masoretic von els 
and accents lepresent the ancient pronunciation of 
the language 

Strictly speaking, each woi d has one accent which 
is either ultimate or penultimate , but, in poetry, 
some of the longei words may have a subsidiary 
accent which falls on an eaihei syllable, eg legal - 
gh othtla, Piov 1 9 

Where two woids aie joined togethei by a hyphen 
called Maqqef the formei loses its accent but the 
Masoretic use of Maqqef cannot be tiusted m 
Hebiew poetiy , it is often omitted when it ought 
to be used and used when it ought to be omitted. 

(2) The duplicate texts that have come down to 
us (eg Ps xiv with Ps Im , Ps xl 13 — 17 with 
Ps Ixx , Ps lx 5 — 12 \uth Ps cvm , Ps lxu 1 — 3 
with Ps xxxi 1 ff , Ps cvm 1 — 5 with Ps lvn 
7 — 11 , 2 Sam xxn uitb Ps xvm) shew that the 
Divine Names constantly changed and that, m many 
otliei respects, the text was not accuiately pre- 
sei ved 

Those who aie familiar with the changes that 
have taken place m popular Hymns vs ill easily 
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understand that the Hebrew Psalter would be 
specially liable to change 

Though rhyme is only an accident m Hebieiv 
poetiy, assonance and paronomasia play an mipoi tant 
part, and since it is impossible to icpioduce the effect 
in a tianslation, it will be necessary heie to give 
some examples m the oiigmal Tlie pitiful cry of 
the final l (pionounced like a long e as m me) is 
frequent m lamentation Thus the lament of David 
over Absalom is far moie pathetic m the oiigmal, 
winch ne may transliterate as follows 

B’nl Abshsldm, b’n! b’ni Abslulom 1 
Ml 3 'itten mutlil, am tachtekn, 

Abshnlom b’ni b’nl 1 

The same effect is vciy hequent m the Book of 
Job We have also au instance m the Song at 
Lamech (Gen i\ 23), clear ly shening that tlie Song, 
at all meats in its oiigmal foim, nas no tuumpli- 
song but in elegy Thus 

Ada i^zilia bhcml’un qoll 
A&ht Ltmek ha’fizCna imiatbl 
Iti IscU Invragti l5pU\t,7t 
V’j tied Vclinburnthi 

We may also (with Kautrsch) note tlie mocking 
sound Zmt in Judg \vj 21, lihere the Philistines, 
reynemg ovei the fall of Samson, say “Om God hath 
giien into our liaml om enemy, that laid waste our 
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land, and that multiplied om slain ’ In the original 
thus 

Nath m eloli cnu beya derm ctli o^Sveim 
V'etli raaclianr articnu 
Va’nshei lmbu. eth chlalenn 

We can scaicely suppose that these woids were 
actually used by the Philistines The recuning enu 
suggests the peevish cry of childien , and, indeed, 
the woids must have been intended to mock the 
speakeis 

The language of Jci emiah expi esses at times the 
veiy depths of son ow ThusJei 1111 18 

MabbgiUu ‘314} y.lgon j ‘flliu hbi daaai 

Read slowly and note the spondee effect of the last 
tlnee woids 

We may translate thus 

Would I c6mfort myself against soirow | my be'irt — 111 
me — is ftiint 

The heai t and corn age that should euppoit him is 
itself a souice of weakness , for, as he goes on to say 

II:in est is past — Summci is (hided — And vo no unsaicd ' 

Assonance and pai onomasia often rendei ti ans- 
lation quite inadequate, e g Gen i\ 27 

Yafl Elohlm P Yefclh | v’yishhOn b’alwli Shcm 
“God shall enlmge Japboth and bo shall dwell in the tents of 
Shorn ”(EV) 
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Here we have not meiely the play upon the name 
Japheth but also, I think, a double meaning given 
to the name Shem, w Inch may signify “renown 
(Num. xvi 2) 

Sometimes m addition to assonance we have the 
root-meaning of a verb brought out, as when Isaiah 
(vn 9) says 

Im lo tha'amlnu ki lo tbSamenu. 

“If ye will uot believe, surely j e shall not be established” (E V ) 

Here the verb aman “to believe” is used in two 
voices with a deep inner meaning which we might 
paraphrase 

“ If yo w ill not stay yourselves (on God), y o shall not be stayed 
up ” 

In my translations I hav e done my best to imitate 
the rhythm of the Hebi ew , but I must ask the readei 
kindly to bear in mind the fact that the terseness 
of Hebrew renders translation difficult, especially m 
the short lines of verse In a little book, like the 
present, notes on the translation w ould, for the most 
part, be out of place , I fear, therefoi e, that I may, 
at times, appear to be unduly dogmatic This must 
be pardoned from the necessity of the case 

I have translated the Tetragrammaton bj Jdhve 
simply because Jehovah is an impossible form and 
Jahic has passed into common use I have also 
assumed the popular pronunciation with penultimate 
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accent, although, if such a name existed, its accent 
ought to be ultimate In the same u ay I have 
adopted the English pionunciation of many proper 
names, eg D6boi ah instead of the Hebieu Dlboiah 
Since Hebiew poetry does not depend upon long 
and short syllables but upon the beat of the accent, 
I must ask the readei stnctly to observe the accents 
which I have mai ked in my translations 

E G K 

18 January , 1911 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLIEST POETRY 

The English reader -who knows how the language 
of Chaucer diffeis from that of Shakespeaie will 
naturally expect the earliest poetry of the Hebiews 
to be clearly marked by archaisms It is well theie- 
foie to state at once that this is not the case Of 
couise there are archaic forms, but fragments of 
Songs and populai poetiy which have been preserved 
m the Hexateuch have come down to us m the 
language of the Prophetic Writers of the 8th century 
bo Thus, the Song of Lamech (Gen iv 23 f), reads 
as follows 

"Ada and Tzfllah, | H6nr my \olce , 

Wiies of L&mech | iiedi ken to my speech 
For a min I hai e slam to my wound , 

A yodth to my hfirt 
If sevenfold idngennce be Cain’s 
Then Ldmech’s be seventy s6vcn ” 

If these words had been the actual words of 
Lamech they would have been not merely aichaic 
but probably not even Semitic In point of fact they 
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arc pure Hebiew wntten in the Jf'tnah 01 elegiac 
measure of which we shall have occasion hereafter to 
speak It is quite piobable that the Song was 
founded upon some Kemte (Cain) tradition connected 
m tli the discoi ery of metal w eapons (cf v 22) , for 
the Kemtes weie the smiths of the ancient woild 
But the Song m its pi event foim. is due to the 
Jehovist, 1 e to a piophetic mater of the 8th century 
bc whose object is to tiace the downwaid couise 
of the race of Cam to this Lantech, the seventh from 
Adam shewing the fruits of murder augmented from 
“seven-fold” to “seventy times seven ” 

It is interesting to note that m Gen v 29 (which 
is also assigned to a Jehonstic writer) we read of the 
other Lamech, of the race of Seth, “ and he called 
his name Noah, saying, This one shall comfoit 
(VXIJM) us for oiu woiks and for the toil of oui 
hands from the ground which Jalive hath cursed” 

Tho Hebiew words for “vengeance” (NKM) and 
“ comfort " (N1JM) are practically identical m sound. 
Tho good Lamech of the line of Seth inherits 
“comfort,” the bad Lamech of the line of Cain inherits 
“ vengeance 

If we omit the two last lines Lamech’s song is a 
complete elegy ( Ktnah ) I suggest that a Prophetic 
Vi nter (the J* of the critics) found this poem m 
somo collection of Kemte folk-songs, and, caring 
little for poetry, but much for edification, added tho 
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frno last prosaic lines to make out his allusion to 
Gen iv 15 

Another instance of ancient poetry which appears 
to have degenerated into piose is the quotation from 
the Book of Jashar m Josh x 12 f 

“Sun stand thou still upon Gibeon, 

And thou moon in the valley of Ajnlon ” 

It is difficult to believe that a poet would have 
written, Shgmesh VGibydn d6m, with two accented 
syllables in painful juxtaposition, when, by changing 
the order of the words, he might have written the 
musical line, Shtfmesh d6m b’Gibydn As to the 
words which follow, “So the sun stood still and the 
moon stayed" &c , they appear to be simply prose 
The amount of secular poetry m Isiael must, at 
one time, have been veiy gieat thus of Solomon 
alone it is said, “And he spake tlnee thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five 
And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is 
m Lebanon even unto the hyssop that sprmgeth out 
of the wall, ” [1 Kings v 12 f (iv 32 f )] 

Poetry is older than prose , and, m ancient Israel, 
every impassioned thought expressed itself m song 
“It was indispensable to the sports of peace, it was 
a necessity foi the rest from the battle, it cheered 
the feast and the marriage (Is v 12 , Amos vi 5 , 
Judg xiv ), it lamented m the hopeless dirge for the 
dead (2 Sam m 33), it united the masses, it blessed 

1—2 
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the individual, and was everywhere the lever of 
culture Young men and maidens vied with one 
another m learning beautiful songs, and cheeied with 
them the festival gatherings of the villages, and the 
still higliei assemblies at the sanctuary of the tribes. 
The maidens at Slnlo went yearly with songs and 
dances into the vmeyaids (Judg xxi 19), and those 
of Gilead repeated the sad story of Jephtha’s daughter 
(Judg xi 40), the boys learned David’s lament ovei 
Jonathan (2 Sam l 18) , shepherds and hunters at 
their evening rests by the spiings of the wilderness 
sang songs to the accompaniment of the flute (Judg v 
11) The discovery of a fountain was the occasion of 
joy and song (Num xxi 17) Hie smith boasted 
defiantly of the pioducts of Ins labour (Gen iv 23) 
Riddles and witty sayings enlivened the social meal 
(Judg xiv 12 , 1 Kings x) Even into the lowest 
spheres the spmt of poetiy wandeicd and mimsteied 
to the most ignoble pursuits (Is xxm 15 ff) 1 ” 

But, howevei much we may regiet the fact, the 
secular poetij of Israel has not survived, except only 
m those cases where it was taken over into the service 
of Religion 

At a very eaily date the poetry of Isiael, winch 
had h\ed fioui mouth to mouth, was collected in 
a written foim One of these collections was called 

1 Horn, Art “Hcb Pocsie,” Herzog Fncyll quoted by Bnpgo 
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The Booh of the wars of Jahve, winch is quoted m 
Rum xxi 14 — a very obscure passage Two other 
Songs are given m the same context (Hum xxi 17 f 
and xxi 27 ff), one being the Song of the Well and 
the other a taunt-song lecountmg a defeat of the 
Moabites This latter song is introduced by the 
words “They that male taunt-songs say ” 

Kautzsch suggests that both these songs, and 
possibly the groundwoik of the Songs of Moses and 
of Miriam (Ex xv), may have been pieseived in 
this Bool of the wais of Jahve Some also have 
supposed that the Avoids of Moses (Num xi 35 f) on 
the journeying and resting of the Ark Avere found m 
the same soui ce 

Another collection of similai date was The Bool 
Jashai, literally The Bool of the Upnght, le of 
Isiad (?) Tins Book is quoted tAvice Fust, as the 
ongm of Joshua’s piayer (Josh x 12) 

“Sun, stnnd thou still upon Gibeon, 

And thou Moon m the yfilley of Ajnlon”, 

and secondly, for David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan, winch must be consideied latei at length 
These aie the only passages in Avlnck the Bool of 
Jashai is mentioned m oui piesent Hebrew text, 
but some have supposed, from the Septuagmt text 
(1 Kings vm 12 f, Greek 3 Bangs vm 53 f), that the 
AAords of Solomon at the Dedication of the Temple 
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weie also presen ed m tlie Book of Jashai These 
■words might be rendered 

Jalno thought to dwell m thick-d&rhness ! 

I hare built Theo ft Ho&se of Exaltation, 

A H6me for Thy endless Dwelling 

Solomon feels that the Temple is to mark a new 
stage m the evei -gi ow mg nearness of God. 

Who, m earher times, dwelt in the “ tlnch-dai Lncss 
(Ex. xx. 21 , Deut iv 11, v 22), would now dwell in 
the midst of His people 

The woid I have tiauslated “Exaltation” signifies 
“high-duelling ” Similar names are given to many 
Babylonian temples, eg E-Sagila, “the lofty House,” 
E-Anna “the House of Heaven,” E-Zida, “the fixed 
House,” Ac. 


The Song of Deborah 

The Instoiy, date and text 

It was probably about the year 1200 bo when 
the Northern Tribes veie reduced to semtude by 
a powerful king named Siscra, possibly a Hittite,wlio 
headed a federation of “the Kings of Canaan ” The 
plain of Esdraclon gave great advantage to 1 iib 
numerous horsemen and “chariots of non”, so “for 
twenty years he mightily oppressed the children of 
Israel" (Judg i\ 3) The deliveiance came tlirough 
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Deborah, Israel’s Joan of Aic, a woman of the Tribe 
of Issachar (Judg v 15), who first stirred up her 
fellow-tribesman, Baiak, and thiough him the Tubes 
of Issachar, Ephraim, Benjamin, West Manasseh, 
Zebulun and Naphtali Judah is not mentioned, and 
seems at this time to have been of little importance , 
Reuben, Gad, Dan and Asher lefused the call The 
six loyal Tribes met Sisera in the plain The first 
of the many battles of Esdraelon, m the valley of 
Megiddo, lesulted in a decisive victoiy which estab- 
lished not merely the secuiity of Isiael m the North 
but u Inch also tended greatly to its i ehgious unity 

The Song of Deboiah which commemorates this 
victory, whether actually composed by hei or not, 
is recognised by almost every critic as belonging to 
the age of the events which it recoids It is un- 
doubtedly far oldei than the prose veision which 
is contained in Judg iv from which, indeed, it diffeis 
m some important points which need not now be 
discussed The Song contains aichaie forms, one of 
the most important being the verb m v 7, which 
has given rise to the mistaken translation “Until 
that I, Deborah, atose ” The text is, in parts, 
coirupt , indeed Kautzsch goes so far as to say 
that vv 8 — 14 “are nothing but a heap of puzzling 
rums 1 ” 

1 In a work like the present critical notes would be out of place 
The Biblical students may be referred to the following books Moore, 
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[CH 


Analysis of the Song 

Though ue cannot strictly divide the Song into 
sti oplie and antisti oplie, yet there is a relation between 
the Paits uhich should be caiefully studied 

Pait I (vv 2, 3) Pi elude, addressed to “kings” 
and “pnnces” of a united Israel, bidding them to 
“Bless Jalive” foi the “devotedness” of the loyal 
Tribes 

Part II (vv 4, 5) A meditation on the victories 
of Jalive at the Exodus 

Pait III (vv 6 — 8) The low estate to which 
Israel had sunk m the times of the writer — A con- 
ti ast 1 

Pait IV (vv 9, 10) A second Pi elude, addressed 
to the Ruleis and Judges, bidding them to “Bless 
Jalive” foi the “noble-devotion” of the People — 
Compare Pait I 

Part V (v 11) The “victory of Jalive” which 
has just been non has fiecd Isiael like a second 
Exodus — Compaie Part II 

Part VI (vv 12 — 15“ and 18) The high estate 
to wlncli Israel lias non attained — Contrast Pai t III' 

If the Song had ended with Part VI it would have 

on Judge*, Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text , G A Coolre, The 
History and Song of Deborah Kautzsch, Literature of the Old 
Teslanrnt , Zapletnl Das Deboralted nnd vanoiiB nrticlcs in Hastings’ 
Dictionary 0/ the Bible 
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liad a certain completeness in itself But the thought 
of the faithful Tribes -who aie piaised m Pait VI 
suggests, by waj of conti ast, 

Part YII (vv 15° — 17) The taunt-song on the 
unfaithful Tubes 

Part VIII (vv 19 — 22) A magnificent desci lption 
of the Battle The star-gods of Canaan fight m their 
orbits for Jahve The Kishon river of Sisera’s home 
rises m torrent to sweep him away , and the scene ends 
(v 22) m a marvellous piece of word-pamting m which 
the Hebrew pictuies the once temble lioises hammei- 
mg then hoofs m headlong flight — “data oth da! dr 6th 
abbti dv ” Zapletal well tianslates this verse 

“Da stnmpfen die Hufo del Rosso, 

Der Galopp, dei Galopp dei Renner!” 

Part IX (vv 23 — 27) records the events m the 
pursuit The curse on Meioz for refusing aid and 
a blessing on the Kemte friend of Israel 

Part X (vv 28 — 30) A taunt-song picturing the 
scene in Sisera’s home This, from its own point of 
view, is a masterpiece of n ony The text has sufiei ed 
from a double reading in v 30 

Metie 

The Ode is dithyi ambic, and the metie irregular 
For the most part it is 3 + 3 meti e but at times it 
breaks into the more livelj 7 metre (2 + 2) + (2 + 2) In 
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the two Preludes the metre again vanes I have 
endeavouied to repiesent this m my translation 

Part I Prelude 

2 For Israel’s whole self abandonment — 

For the People’s devitedness 

Bliss ye .T fibre 1 

3 Hiar ye tangs , 1 beta-ten ye princes , 

I of Jahvo 1 1 would sCna 

Would hymn of Jiln e | Israel’s G6d. 

Part II The Victories of Jahce at the Exodus 

i J tai vo when Thou w cutest forth from Seir, 

When Thou maicliedst from the fiild of iLdom, 

Tho iarth did sh&hc j the liiavens dripped, 

Tho \ery clouds | dripped water 
6 Mountains milted 1 at the prisencc of Jhhie, 

At the prisence of Jfihvo j isnel’s G6d 

Part 111 The low estate to which Israel is t educed! 

6 In the dfiys of Slinmgar ben A’nhtli 
In ( JsiaclT) rinds were desirted. 

Thoy stile along bj byivajs, | twisting lines. 

7 Village-life (?) ceased, | In Israel thoy ciascd. 

Till Deborah riso | as a Mitlier ui Israel 

8 {The first (wo lines arc cot rapt and the whole verse seems 

out qf place) 

Was there slu01d or dirt to be sCen 
'Mid the forty thousand of Israeli 
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Part IV A second Prelude 

8 My he&rt is to Israel’s leaders 
The People’s n6bly-dev6ted ones, 

Bless ye J&live 1 

10 Ye that ride on white fisses — 

Ye that sit on the divan 

Or that uklk by tho wily 

{Muse upon you) deliverance {1)) 

Part V The victorious work of Jahte in the present 

11 From the twang of tho krcliers | at the places for water, 
Tli6ro let them celebrate j the victones of Jahvc, 

His victones for village life (?) in Israel 

N6w there can g6 to tho g&tos | a People of G6cL 

Part VI In contrast with Part III 

12 Aw&he, awkho, Dob6rah, 

Awkke, awake, utter song. 

Rise up B&rah, | lead captive thy eftptors | thou s6n of 
Abin6am 

The two verses which follow are hopelessly corrupt 
They seem to contain obscuie allusions to the Tribes 
of Ephraim, Machir (i e Manasseh), Issacliai and 
Zebulun who were loyal to Deborah We pass there- 
fore to the taunt-song duected against the stay-at- 
home Tribes 

It opens with a play upon the word “divisions” 
which might be translated “livers” (as in Job xx. 17) 
The dividing 1 ivers of Reuben were a fit emblem of 
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the divided heat Is of tins “unstable” tube (cf 
Gen xli\ 4) The woid translated “ shcepf olds’ 
(E Y ) is only found here and in Gen xlix 14 wliei e 
one of the Tubes is pictured as an ass crouching 
down between the panniers (not sheep folds as EY) 
contented to be a burden-bearer, canng only for lest 
I believe that the woid cairies the same taunt in the 
Song of Deborah 

Part YII The taunt song 

15° Am6ng the divisions of Reuben 
Great were the siaichings of hefirt 
1G tVhy didst thou sit ’twivt the phnniers 
Harking to the pipings for the i!6cks ? 

Am6ng the dmsions of Rehben 
Gr6at wero the searchings of ho&rt 

17 Gilead abodo side bejond J6rdnn , 

And Din — i\h} st!i}cd ho b} ships? 

Asher sat still b} lus coast-line, 

And ab6de by his creeks 

A tci sc which would scan more in place in Pari VI 

18 Zebuluu was n people that h61d lifo clitap, 

And Miplitah was m tlio foremost field 

Part YIII The Battle. 

10 Ui£n camo kings and fodght, 

'Ihcrc fought the kings of Ciuann. 

In Tahnach by the waters of Mcgiddo 
Thcv took no gain of in6nc\ 
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20 From heaven fought the stirs — 

Foight m their courses ’gainst SIsern 

21 The river Kfshou o’erwhilmed them, 

The torrent-river of Kfshon 

[My soil march 6u with strength ! ] 

22 Thin were the h6ise hoofs liimmered 
By his galloping galloping racers 1 

Part IX Events in the pursuit 

23 Curse ye Meioz, saitli Jihve , 

Cirse ye her duellers with cursing , 

That tliej dime not to Jihvo’s h61p, 

To Jilive’s help ’gainst the mighty 

24 Blessed by women bo Jiel 
The wife of Hober the Kimte , 

By w6men in the tent is she blessed 
21 Witer ho Asked, | milk she give , 

Sho offered butter | in a I6rdly dish 
2G Sho laid her bind to the tent pin, 

Her right to the wirkman’s Mmmer 
She sfcrdck him bounding his head, 

Piircing and striking thiough his temples 

27 He sink, he fill, he liy. 

At hor fiet he sink, he fell , 

Whiro he sink ho shattered fell ! 

Part X The scene shijis to Siscra’s home 

28 The rnither of Sfsera | out through the littico 
Piers through the window | and gliefully calls, 

“ Whj' docs his cliinot | come so sliw? 

Why times the triad of his tiam?” 


1 Jer mu 16, xlvii 3 
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29 Her lidies, her wisest, leplf, 

Tea slid hcrsflf j hnswers herself , 

30 “Are they not finding, | diudmg the spoil, 

Double embroider} | foi the head of the hero, 

A spoil of dyed garments for Sisera, 

A spoil of dyed garments and ’broidery, 

Of double embroidery for the ndck of ” 

The conti ast between the Sisera lying dead with 
stricken temples and the Siseia that his mothei 
expected, triumphant “m dyed garments,” is giim 
indeed 

An early copyist evidently wrote rhm rhmthym, 
le “a womb two wombs,” instead of lkm rkmthym, 
le “embroidcny double embroidery” which occurs 
later in the same verse This has given rise to the 
unfortunate translation “a damsel oi two” (EV and 
RV ) The last two hues of v 30 are little moie 
than duplicates of the two preceding lines and may 
haa e originated in this way 

One other example of the most ancient poetry, 
dating from about 1120 bc, is Jotham’s Fable 
of the trees (Judg ix. 8 — 15) with its splendid 
irony 

Tins Fable of Jotham is undoubtedly in verse, the 
metre being in three beats as follow s 

Tho tries went f6rth on a time 
To anoint for thfmsolves a king, 

And thoy said to the 6lire, Rule o’er uk. 
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But to them the 6hve replied, 

“ Should I then leave mj rich oil, 

Wheieby gfids and mdn get honour, 

And g6 to vhve o’er the trees ?” 

Th6n said the tiees to the Fig-tree 
Come tli6u and be our queen 
But the fig-tiee said unto them, 

“Sliodld I then Ieflve mj sweetness 
And that pr6duce of mine so g6odly 
And go to wive o’er the tiees?” 

Then said the trdes to the Vino, 

Come thoh and be our qudcn 
But the vino made answ er to thdm , 

“Should I then ldave mj vintage, 

That gladdens both gods md mdn, 

And g6 to win o o’er the tides?” 

Th6n said the trdes to the Br&mble, 

Come tlioh and be king over hs 
So the brkmble lepUed to the trees, 

“If ye are truly anointing 
M6 as a king ovei you 
Then c6me ye, rep6se in my shadow , 

If not, let come fire from the bramble 
And devour the cddars of Lebanon ” 

The reader mil notice that the olive, fig, and vine 
reply m the same metie (3 + 3 + 3), whereas the 
pompous answer of the bramble is lengthened out 
into five lines (3 + 3 + 3 + 3 + 3) 

We now pass over a period of about one hundred 
years of silence till we come to the hero-age of David 
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(c 1000 bo)“ the darling of Israel’s Songs ” (2 Sam 
xxin. 1) , David alike pre-eminent m music and m 
war Tlie very gieatness of David’s work cieates a 
difficulty , for, as all Law centi es round the name 
of Moses, its originator, so well-nigh tlie whole of 
Psalmody has been asenbed to David. Accoidmg to 
Amos (vi 5), David’s name was associated with seculai 
poetry and with the invention of musical instruments 
Fortunately for us, David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan has been preserved 



CHAPTER II 

THE POETRY OF THE EARLY KINGDOM 

The Poetry, of which specimens will be given m 
the present cliaptei may be said roughly to belong 
to the age of David and Solomon, though we shall 
have occasion to illustrate it fi om poems of a much 
later date 

The leader will lnndly lemember that v 7 e aie only 
professing to give specimens and not to include or 
even to mention all the poems that might reasonably 
be assigned to the prolific age of David and Solomon 

David’s Elegy on Saul and Jonathan 

This lovely poem w'as taken, by the Editoi of the 
Books of Samuel, fiom the lost Booh of Jashar It 
is undoubtedly genuine It breathes the spirit of 
the highlander giievmg foi brave comrades slam 
on their own mountains by the despised and hated 
Philistine of the lowlands 

We shall first offer atianslation and then it wall 
be necessary to give a few brief notes 


K 


2 
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20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


(2 Sam i 19 ff) 

'* srac * ' 1 P lelce d on tlune 61171 mountain* 
How ABE THE MIGHTY FALLEN 1 

Strophe 1 

"'611 it n6t m G6tli 

Annotoce t Il6t In str4ets of ^ 

L& !o M?** ° f tho Pl^stmes lejoico, 
tho dafi ehters of the unclrcumcised triumph! 

Stbophe II 
1 ° dilb6a bo dfiivless 1 

Ye fields of oblations bo rainless i 

Stbophe III 
From the bl6od of tho sWn - 

Thp^A th ° r a r 0f tht uglify— 

1 b6 I ? f J6tntluin turned not Mch- 
Th ° 8 " 6rd ° f! ^ returned not 6^ 

Strophe IV 

Sihl and J6nntlmn 

So dear so delightful m hfo - 

m j ^ ln d&lt! » undivided! 
ihev nero swifter than (hglcs, 

. , Stiiophl V 

1° daughters or Lrael- 
«6ep over Snfd 


str6nger than lions. 
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25 How ABE THE MIGHTY FALLEN 

In the midst of the b&ttle 1 

Ah, J6nathan! | pierced on thine 6wn mountain heights > 
Strophe VI 

26 'Woo is 1116 for tli6e, my hi other! 

J6nathan to m6 so d(hr! 

Tli} 16\e to m6 more mfiri ellous 

Than w6man’s 16vo 

H<5w ABE THE MIGHTY FALLEN 1 

the wir-weapons perished 1 

The word tz’vi ( v 19) must often be tianslated 
“pride” “ glouy” “ beauty ,” or “delight,” but it also 
signifies the “roebuck," probably so named foi its 
“ beauty " It is applied to Asaliel (2 Sam n 18) 
who was “light of foot as the roebuck ” In eaily 
wai fare, as we know from Homei, this was no small 
praise In our poem it is evident from v 25 b that the 
epithet applies to Jonathan, not to Saul Jonathan 
is, indeed, “ the pi ide,” the “ dulce decus ” of Israel , 
but such a translation ivould hide from the English 
reader the picture of the loebuck “pierced on its 
own mountain heights” 

The form, ha ttfvt, does not mark the def ai tide, 
as E Y “ The beauty &c ,” but the vocative , like 
ha bath Jerushalaim “0 daughter of Jerusalem” 
(Lam n 23) 

It is evident that Jonathan is chiefly m David's 
thoughts It is Jonathan that is styled the “loebuck 

2—2 
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of Israel/’ the beautiful stag pierced aud dying in its 
own mountain haunts To this thought he returns 
m v 25 b In v 22 Jonathan is placed before Saul 
and, in the last stioplie, i 26, Jonathan stands 
alone 

If we onnt the refrain, which is tin ice lepeated 
(vv 19, 25, 26), the poem falls naturally into six 
strophes of four lines each The two cential stiophes 
(III and IY) contain the central thought, the pi atsc 
of the dead, then valour aud their virtues — “Jonathan 
and Saul” ( v 22), “Saul and Jonathan” ( v 23) The 
strophes on cither side of this cential thought cone- 
spond with one another, strophe V with strophe I 
and stioplie VI with stiophe II Tlius strophe I 
pictuies the “daughters of the Philistines” m their 
joy, stiophe V, the “daughteis of Israel” in their 
son o\\ 

Stiophes II and VI contain, I think, the most 
beautiful thoughts of the Elegj , strophe II icferring 
to Saul, strophe VI to Jonathan Of Saul (v 21) he 
thinks as of the LoxTs Anointed and feels that, 
wlicic such a one has fallen, the verj hills should lose 
the anointing ram of their feitihty But of Jonathan 
(v 2G) he thinks with the deepest deletion of friend- 
ship In the fonnei case it was a “shield cast an aj ” 
(i 21), but now it seems, m Ins grief, as though all 
“weapons of war had perished" {v 26) “The 
religions element (sajs Kautz«ch, Lit of the OT) is 
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quite absent from the Song But what a monument 
has David here raised to the fang from whom he 
suffered so much, to the heroic youth at his side, and 
not less, to himself” 

Briggs ( Study of Holy Scripture, p 381) com- 
ments on the fact that this “the earliest Hebrew 
duge” is not written in the Ktnah or dirge measuie 
of which we shall speak m a later chaptei But, m 
this, I think he is wiong It is quite tiue that it is 
not composed m the finished and aitistic foim of the 
later Jftnah , but m the short sob-like lines of two 
beats which break the longei lines it seems to me 
that we have the Jftnah measure m its earhest form 
See especially vv 23 c , 26 a 

The Blessing of Jacob 

We must now consider that collection of ancient 
poetry which goes by the name of the Blessing of 
Jacob (Gen xlix. 2ff), and, for this purpose, it wall 
suffice to select the two leading Tribes of Ephraim 
(Joseph) and Judah It is impossible to give the 
actual date of these tribe-poems which were m- 
coiporated by the Jehovist, c 850 BC Probably 
they are at least as old as the time of Solomon 

The Blessings cannot be understood without some 
buef reference to the position of the 12 Tribes in 
relation to the 12 heavenly Signs oi to their position 
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m the “Camp” (Num 11 .) Heie we read that the 
Camp of Judah with its standard (the Lion t) was 
to pitch “on the east side, toward the sunrising” 
(Num n 3), and the Camp of Ephraim, -with its 
staudaid (the Ox ? ) was to pitch on the icest side 
(Num n 18) Pioperly Reuben, as the first-boin, 
ought to have occupied the higher place as is ex- 
plained m 1 Chron. v 1 f “Now the sons of Reuben 
the firstborn of Israel (for he was the firstborn) , but 
forasmuch as he defiled lus father’s bed, the birth- 
right was given to the sonB of Joseph the son of 
Isiaol and the genealogy is not to be leckoned aftei 
the birthright Foi J udah prevailed ovei his brethren, 
so that the Ruler should be fiom him, -while the 
birthright should belong to Joseph ” 

These woids aie very important as giving the 
oldest comment on the Blessing of Jacob 

The position of Joseph on the nest (Num u) 
brings lum into connexion with the seventh month 
(Autumnal Equinox) In Gen xxx 23, the Elohist 
derives the name Joseph from the root asaph, “ to 
gathci m ” This word asaph is constantly used of 
the ingathering of the fruits of the earth, Asaph 
being the oldest name foi the Feast of Ingathci mg 
(E\- xxm 10, vxxiv 22), -which -was held m the 
seventh month Fui ther -we note that the Elolnst 
(Gen xxx 20, 23 b ) regards Joseph as the seventh son, 
so that if the 12 Tribes -weic written m the older of 
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the 12 Months Joseph would come m the 7th Month 
with the great Ingathet mg ( Asaph ) of the fruits of 
the earth. 

These brief remaiks aie necessary m older that 
we may understand the Blessing ukich follows 
Though Joseph is mentioned as receiving the Blessing 
it is evident that Ephraim is in the wi iter’s mind 
(cf Gen xlvin 20) 1 think it probable that the 

original poem began, 

A fruitful bough is Ephraim , 

the name Ephi aim being derived m Gen xli 52 from 
the Hebrew word sigmfymg/j uitfulness 

We now give the words of the Blessing so far as 
they l elate to tins idea of fi uitfulness, leservmg the 
otliei portion of the Blessing for latei consideiation 

(Gen xlix 22 ff) 

22 A fruitful bougli is Joseph, 

A fruitful bougli by a spring, 

With offshoots o’ormfiuntmg tho wfi.ll 


25° Blfissmgs of lifiaion abfivc, 

Blessings of tho dficp that croucheth under, 
Blfissmgs of brfiasts and womb, 

Blfissmgs of tho everlasting mountains, 

Tho dcsiro of the ctfirnal hills, 

Maj thei bfi upon Jfiseph's hfiad, 

On tho hfiad of him crowned among brothers 
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Wo must compare this with the Joseph-blessing 
m the Song of Moses (Deut xxxm ), a Poem which 
was probably "Mitten in the Hoi them Kingdom m 
the leign of Jeroboam II (c 780 bc) Thus 

(Deut xxxm 13 If) 

Blissed by .Tain o (bo) bis lind 
From prime of li6 wen’s din, 

From tho diep that crouclietli under, 

From the prime of the outcome of suns, 

From the pi [mo of the outbicik of ni6ons, 

From tho cluifcst of incicnt mountains, 

From the pnme of ctirnnl hills, 

From tho primo of earth with her fulness 

Let them c6mo upon Jisepli’s li6atl, 

On tho head of him criwncd among britlicrs 

The word winch we have translated “prime" 
signifies the “ choicest fruit" thus we see that the 
Dmnc thought for Joseph was exactly that w Inch 
iv as expressed m the Asapli or Feast of Ingathci tng, 
v 17 the summing up of all fruitfulness for the use of 
man and for the liououi of God 

Wc now return to the woi ds vv Inch vv e omitted when 
wc considered the Blessing on Joseph m Gen xlix 
23 And they bitterly viacd him and sh6t, 

And the irclicrs purs Tied lnm with lifito 
21 But his b6w abide in stringth 

And his inns nnd hinds weic made string 

Bv the hinds of tho Mighty of J icob 

[From thence is tho Shepherd llio stono of Jsraol ] 
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In the first five lines we have a picture of “Joseph” 
suffering peisecution but strengthened by the hand 
of God Tins is the germ of that thought which, m 
later times, found expression among the Jews as 
Messiah ben Joseph, the suffering Messiah 

The fifth line, “From thence is the Shepherd” &c , 
has, I believe, never been explained I suggest the 
following Tlie root asaph is used not only of the 
“gathering m” of fruits but also of the “ gathering 
m," 1 e the “ folding ” of sheep (Gen xxix 7, 8) and is 
apphed to God as the Shepherd gathering m His 
people like a flock (Mic n 12, iv 6) 

The Second Isaiah pictures God as the Shepherd 
of the stars, folding them all like sheep, and diaws 
the lesson that, much more will God be the Shepherd 
of Israel Thus 

(Is xl 26 ff) 

Lift up your 6yes on high, 

And s6e who created (ill) thfeo , 

That marshals their h6st by number, 

And ntmeth them All bj their nimes , 

Through abundance of might 
And p6wer of strength 
Not 6ne of them faileth 

We have a sinnlai poetical image m Browning’s 
Saul 

“ tho tune all our sheep know, as one after one, 

So docile they come to tho pen-dooi till folding be done 

And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 
Into ere and the blue far aboio us, — so blue and so far!” 
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There was undoubtedly a relation between the 
gems which represented Israel (Ex. xxvin 17 ff , 
xxix 8ff) and the “stones of fire” (Ezek xxvm 13f.), 
le the stars m the sky As m Ezek. xxvm the 
“Che tub” that “walked up and down ’midst the stones 
of fire” repiesented the Patron of Tyre, so in Gen 
xlix the heavenly Pation of Israel is none other 
than God Himself, who shepherds the stones of 
Israel 


The thought of God as the Shephei d of Israel was 
one peculiarly dear to the Pi opliets of the Captivity, 
eg Jei xxxi 10 “He who (now) scattereth Israel 
Vi ill gather lum, and will keep him as a shepherd doth 
his flock” (cf Ezek xxxiv ) 

We have traced a connexion between Joseph and 
Asaph with the double thought of the Ingathci mg 
of the fruits ot the earth and the Ingathering by the 
Good Shephei & We have also found a hint of Joseph 
as a Sufferei strengthened by God The piesent 
writer has shewn that a connexion exists between 


the Asaph Psalms, the Asaph Feast, the House of 
Joseph and the “ Shephei d of Israel” ( Psalms m 
Three Collections, Pait II Introd v ff Cf Pait III 
Introd mu, \.) 

frA ^ nG of these Asaph Psalms is of special interest 
of P° m t °f view , not only foi its beauty 

and its clear ’a a,S ° for thc rc S lllant y of lte rhythm 
thneo remain ? 1 S, °r n mto stro I )hes indicated bj the 
repeated .efram At the risk of a slight 
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digression it may be well to consider it m tins 
place 

The Hebrew text has been carefully analysed by 
Mr Cobb m his Systems of Hebreiv Metie, p 30 f 
In the translation which follows, I have, for the most 
pait, accepted Ins emended text 

(Ps Ixxx) 

Strophe I 

2 Thou Shepherd of Israel, hearken 1 
That Iladest J6seph like sheep, 

Slime f6rtli Thou cli^rub throned 1 

3 [’Fore Ephraim, Benjamin and Manlsseh 1 ] 

Rotise Thy might} stiengtli 

And c6nie our grcit-sah Ution 

4 God of HIsts, rest6re us! 

Let shine Thy Face, that we be saved > 

Strophe II 

5 G6d of H6sts, how 16ng? 

Shouldst Tliou fdmo ’gainst the prfiyer of Thy People? 

6 Thou hast fed them with blind of tiara , 

With tears m full miasm e foi drink 

7 Tliou m&hest us strife to orn neighbours , 

And our Inemies Iadgli us to sclrn 

8 God of HIsts, restore us 1 

Let shine Thy Face, that wf be saved • 

Strophe III 

9 A vine Thou didst m6ve out of !^gypt. 

Driving out nations and planting it. 

i 1 Gloss 
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10 Thou madest r6ora , | it strdck its r6ots , i and died the 

Lind. 

1 1 Tho mountains were cl&d with its sh&de , 

And its branches were G6d like c§dnrs 

12 It pit forth its boughs to the Sea , 

And its tendrils rcichcd to the Rfvor 

Strophe IV 

13 IYh5 didst Thou brfiah its hfidges, 

So tint ill tint pass may pluck it? 

14 Tho b6»r from the wood lays it waste 
And field creatures pasture up6n it 

15 G6A of Hosts, return non ' 

L6oh from heaven and s6o 

16 Tdko thought for this \ trie, 

And tho st6m that Thy nght-lnnd hath plfinted, 

17 It is burned with fire as mere fuel ! 

Strophe V 

At tho rebdkc of Tin Face lot thorn p6nsh 

18 Be Thy hind on Thy right-hand min , 

On tho Min 1 thou madest strong for Thy Belt 

19 For no will not go back from Thee 
Give us life, and wo ci.ll ou Thy Kime 

20 G6d OF HOSTS, R1ETOR! CS 1 

Lit smi, r. Thy FIce, that we df saved ' 

It will "be seen that the Psalm falls into five 
strophe*, three of which aie closed by the refrain 
Yciy possibly the refrain originally closed all five 
strophes. 

» " Sou of Van •• 
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The best commentaiy on this Psalm is the 
Blessing on Joseph (Gen xhx ) 

The contents of the Psalm might be summed up 
briefly as follows 

Strophe I An Appeal to God as the Shepherd of Joseph 
(cf Blessing, Gen xhx 24 d ) 

. Strophe II Joseph cruelly persecuted (cf Blessing, Gen xlix 
23) 

[Strophe III Joseph as the Vine of fruitfulness (cf Blessing, 
I Gen xlix 22, 25, 26) 

'■Strophe IV Why, then, has God forsaken His Vine ? 

Strophe V Surely Joseph implies a “Son of Man” whose 
arms i\ ere made strong by God? (cf Blessing, 
Gen. xlix 24) 

It will be seen that stiophe IV answeis to 
stioplie III, stiophe V to strophe II, while stiophe I 
is a geneial summary of the whole Psalm 

It will, I think, be evident that we are justified 
in regai ding the Josepli-Blessmg as Messianic The 
Camp of Joseph (“Ephraim, Benjamin and Manasseh,” 
Ps lxxx 2, Nuin li 18 ff) on the west with its 
emblem of the Ox, and the Divine Name Elohim, 
with the thoughts of the Ingatheimg (Asaph), the 
Asaph Psalms and the Shepherd of Israel, form a part 
of that conception which, at a much latei time, took 
shape in the Jewish expectation of a “Messiah ben 
Joseph,” who was to be a Suffei er 

We now turn to the Blessing on Judah (Gen 
xlix 9 ff) If the order of the Tubes in the Blessing 
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of Jacob be compaied with the ordei m the four 
Camps (Num n ), it will be seen that they practically 
agree, except for the fact that the Gamp of Jitdah 
(i e Judah, Issachar, Zebulun) has changed places 
wth the Gamp of Reuben The oidei in the Poem 
is the moie ancient, m other words the Camp oi 
Judah originally belonged to the South, Judah coming 
with Leo at the Summer Solstice Tins will explain 
the fact that the emblem of Judah was the Lion 
This point of the Cycle is also associated with the 
Divine Name Yah, the name Judah ( Ychudah ) lending 
itself to the Hebrew woid which signifies “piaiscd,” 
and also to the Divine Name 

The reader is ashed to note the play upon the 
name Judah, the reference to the Lion, and, possibly, 
to the geographical position of the Tribe, in the 
Blessing which follows 

(Gen xlix. 8ff) 

8 Judah ait tlioft | that tli) brethren pi due, 

Thou Ki\cst thine hind | on the n6ck of tin foes, 

To thCc shall bow d6wn i the s6us of tlij fnthor 

Another fragment m different metre 1 efers to the 
position of J udali m the Camps and possibly m the 
geography of the Land 

0 A Lion’s wliflp is Tudnlt , 

From the prov, nn son, thou art g6ne 
lie coucheth reposed as n lion, 

As nn <5’d bon, vrh6 shall nrou.se him? 
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10 The sceptre depfirts not from Judah, 

Noi the st&ff of swfvy from befoie Inm, 

Until tlio c6mmg of Shiloh 

And the drawing of Peoples to him 

In this last line I follow the reading of the 
Samaritan text (see also Chaldee) which suggests the 
"flowing togethei” of the Peoples, like water This 
idea is found in Is 11 2 (Mic it 1), Jer li 44, Is lx 5 
See also my note on Ps xxxiv 5 (6) 

The words which follow have no apparent con- 
nexion with v 10, though personally I believe the 
reference to be to the mystical "Vine of Eridu,” 
iathei than to the suitability of Judea foi the growth 
of the vine (See my notes on Pss Ixxx 8 ff , Ixxn 
16 ) If this be so, v 11 is also Messianic, containing, 
as it does, a reference to “The Vine of David 1 ” 

11 Binding his c61t to the Vine, 

The f6al of his (iss to the S6rek, 

Ho st6ops his garment m ivine, 

His cl6thmg m bl6od of the grape 

12 A darkness of 6\es tlnough nine, 

A whiteness of teeth through milk 

In v 11 the “colt” and “the foal of the ass” 
suggest Zech ix 9, wheie the Messiah is pictured 
“nding upon an ass and on a colt the foal of an 
ass,” while the latter part of the veise suggests the 
Conqueroi fiorn Edom (Is lxiu 1 — 3) with garments 

1 On the “ Vine of David,” see also p 129 
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stained as with the blood of the grape Thus we 
have one continuous Messianic thought in vv 10, 
11 

We cannot compare the Judah-blessmg m Gen 
xlix. with the later blessing m Deut xxxm , as we 
did m the case of the Joseph-blessmg, because, m the 
opimon of some scholars, the v ords (Deut. xxxm. 7) 
“Hear, Jahve, the voice of Judah, and bring him 
m unto his people,” should read “Hear, Jain e, the 
voice of Simeon ,” with a play on the name Simeon 
which signifies “God hath heard" (Gen xxix 33) 

Song of Moses (Ex xv Iff) 

The rhythm of this Song is i cry perfect It 
consists of four beats in each line, divided m the 
middle bj the caesura. The fiist line of v 14 has, 
it is true, only thiee beats , but this, I think, is 
intentional and gives the effect of a test m music. 
A good readei Mould pause on the woid “ticmblc.” 

The line which constitutes the 3th icrse has, m 
the Hebreu, exactly the ring of a pentameter, this 
I have endeavoured to leproduce m mj translation 

As to strophes there is no clear indication, but 
the natural divisions seem to me to be after tv 8, 12 
13 Tins gives three sti ophes of 12, 11, and 13 hues 
each The refrain Mould probibly be repeated at 
the end of eich strophe (cp Ex. x\ 21) 
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(Ex. xv Iff) 

Refrain 

1 To .Tin it is I sing | for He hath proudly tbiumphed 
The Horse as well as rider | He hath thrown into 

the s£,a 

Strophe I, lecounting the victory of Jahve 

2 My strength mj song is J&h | and H6 is my salvation 
Such is my God, I praise , | mj father’s God, I ext61 

3 J&lne is a man of w&r, | J&hve is His Nfime 

4 PMraoh’s clmiots and h6st | Ho hath ctist into the s6a 
The choicest of Ins ciptains | are sunk m the Red Sda 

5 Tlie deeps have c6vered them staking | down to the depths 

like a st6ne 

6 Thy right hand, Jahve, | is gl6nous in p6wer, 

Thj right hand, Jfchvo, j bieaketh the enemy 

7 In Thy dxcellont greatness | Thou destr6yest Thy foes 
Thou sdndest Thy wriitli | tint conslhneth as stubble 

8 With the blast of Thy n6stnls | the wfitors were piled , 
Upright as a heap stood the flo6ds , | tho deeps in tho sea’s 

heart grew turbid 

Strophe II The boast of the enemy contrasted with the 
triumph of Jdhve Compaic the Sony of Deborah 

9 The dnemy s&id, | I pursue, I o’ert&ke , 

I pdrtion the spoil, | I 6ate myself 6n them , 

I drkw but mj swdrd, | my h&nd dispossdsseth them ' 

10 Thou didst blow with Thj wtad | tho sea overc6vercd them 
Thoj s'lnk as lead | m the nnghtj wfiters 

11 Wh6 like Th6o | among the gdds, 0 Jdlno ? 

Wli6 liko Thdo | gldnous in hdliness ? 

Cdlobrato in priisc songs | wdrkmg wdnders? 

K 


3 
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12 Tliou didst stritcli Tliy right bind | earth swallowed them 

dp 

13 Tliou didst shepherd with Thy mfiicy, ( this Peoplo Thou 

redeemest 

Tliou didst lead them on with p6wer | unto Thy holy 
Dwelling 

Strophe III The effect of tins victory upon the Nations as 
a stage in the establishment of God’s kingdom upon earth 

14 Tho Peoples have heard and tremble— 

Terror hath laid h61d | on Philfstia’s mhibitants 

15 N6\v are confounded | (all) tho dukes of Edom 

Tho nughtv mon of Moab | ti fembhng hath s&ized them 
Mdlted are fill | the habitants of C'inaan 
10 Fallon upon them | is tdrroi groat and di-dad 

By tho greatness of Tluno irm | they nre stfll as a stdno 
To tho end that thero pdas I Thy People, O J&ln e , 

To the Cnd that thero piss 1 this P6oplo Tliou purchased, 
17 That Thou bnngcst and plintost | m the Mount of Thine 
hdritage, 

The PI ice for Tlico to dw61l | that Th6u didst make, 0 Jfvhvo, 
The Sanctuary , L6rd, | that Thme hinds established. 

IS Jilive shall bo Ivtng ( for ever and d\or 

The deliverance at the Red Sea would, undoubt- 
edly, have been celebrated in song, and the woids 
which we have here as the refrain may have been 
tho actual words used by Moses and Miriam Blit 
the Song, m its present foi m, belongs to a Intel age, 
when the Sanctuary was established m Zion (see v 17 ) 
The leading thought in the Song is the Kingship of 
God upon cat lU, established by a Thcophany Tins 
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will be seen more clearly if we lead it m connexion 
with such passages as the following with which it is 
closely 1 elated 

An unknown Piopliet (Is xi 15 f) pictures the 
letuin of Israel fiom Assyria as a drying up of the 
Euphrates and a second passage of the Red Sea , and 
then, w r ith the Song of Moses in Ins mmd, he goes on 
to say (xn Iff) In that day thou slialt say, 

I tMnk Thee, J8.hr e | tho’ Thou vast 8ngrj with me, 

Thine ire is turned | and Thou dost c6mfoit me 
Lo, G6d of my sah&tion' | I tiust and will not fear 
For My Strength my Song is J&h | and lie is my Saltation 


In that day ye shall say 

Th&nL ye J&hve \ Celcbi ate His Ndme , 

Declare among tho Peoples His deeds , 

Recount that Ills jST&me is e\81ted 

Hj’mu yo J8hve | for proudly hath He done 

Let tills ho nfivsed | in fill the 6arth 

CrI aloud and sing | thou mil ibitress of Zion , 

For Israel’s H61j One | is greit within thee 

In these last words the Theopliany is pictured as 
a Divine Indwelling This thought is developed in 
Ps c\iv which is one of the Songs of the Hallel, and 
belongs to the geneial cycle of Passovei Hymns 
This Psalm, of couise, belongs to a later date, but it 
wall be well to consider it now as lllustiatmg the 
Song of Moses 


3—2 
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(Ps cxiv) 

Strophe I 

When Israel clone out of Egypt, 

Jacob from barbarous people, 

Then Judah became His sanctuary, 

Israel IIib s6at of dominion. 

Strophe IL 

Tlio S6a beheld and ll£d , 

J6rdan nas turned nuray Wick , 

Tlio mountains skipped like rams , 

The bills like the young of the fl6ck 

Strophe IIL 

What ailed thee, 0 Sfia, that tliou (baldest 1 
Tliou J6rdan that th6u shouldst turn hick 1 
Ye mountains, why skipped yo like riuns? 

Yo hills liko the yohng of tlio 116ck 1 

Strophe IY 

Tr&vail thou iSarth at the Master’s Prfisence, 

At the Presence of J&cob’s G6d ! 

Who turned the R6ck into witter p6ols, 

Tlio flint into springing witters. 

In tlie four strophes of thiB Psalm the connexion 
of thought is plain Sti oplie I states the fact of the 
Indxcdhnq of God m His Chosen People m tunes 
past. Strophes II and III picture the c fleet, of this 
Iudn elhng upon Nature , the Red Sea, the mountains, 
and the Joidan recognising their God Strophe IY 
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returns to the thought of strophe I The Divine 
Indwelling is still a fact which Eaitli must yet 
recognise in the birth-pangs of a new creation 
One fxnther illustration may be taken from the 
Tlieophany in Ps xvm 8 ff 

S Then Garth itself quivered and qudked, 

Tho mountains’ foundations were troubled, 

Yea, they quivered because He was ivroth 
9 There went up a sm6ke from His n6stnls, 

And a fire consumed from His mouth, 

Yea dimes were kindled therefrim 

10 So He b&wed the HGavens and came, 

With tho Ddrknoss dndei His feet 

11 He r6de on the CU6rub and fl£w. 

Came swooping on wfngs of the wind , 

12 Ho mS.de of the dSrkness His covert, 

His puvflion all round Him — 

Darkness of wSters — | dense clouds of the sides 

13 Through His splendour opposing | His d6nse clouds rem6ved, 
II dil with dimes of fire i 

14 And Jdhvo thundered in hfnven, 

The Most Hfgli gave forth His voice 

15 Ho sent forth His arrows and scattered them, 

Ho sli6t until His lightnings and “troubled 1 ” thorn 

16 Then the bed of the waters was s6en, 

Tho foundations of Garth were laid b!u e, 

At thy clddmg 0 Jfdive — 

At the blftst of the “brfatli of Thy n6stnls 2 ” 

17 He s6nt from on high, He t6ok me, 

Di6w me from mdny wdters, 


1 Ex xiv 24 


3 Ex xv 8 
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18 Freed me fiom enemies mlglity, 

From foes tint vreie str6nger than f 

19 In that diy of mj weakness tlioj m6t me, 

But Jihve became my st&j 

20 He brought mo forth into liberty, 

Ho freed me because He foies me 

The rhythm m this fine passage is regular except 
in iv 12, 13, n here there is leason to thmlc that the 
present text is not altogethei conect The Psalm is, 
of couise, a national P^alm and lecounts the de- 
liveianee ot Isiael at the Red Sea by that free choice 
of God u Inch indicates a fuller deliverance m the 
future (v 20) 



CHAPTER III 

THE RiNAH 

The origin of tlie Kinah is tlie lament foi the 
dead We have already seen that, even in the oldest 
Lament that has come down to us from the times 
of David, the intensity of gnef found a natuial 
expression m the occurrence of shoit sob-like hnes 
Thus 

Tliy 16ve to m6 more marvellous 
Than wfiman’s lovo 1 

In later times piofessional mourners weie engaged 
at funerals and the Kinah became a distinct measure 
or rhythm TIius we read (2 Chi on xxxv 25) “And 
Jeremiah lamented for Josiali and all the singing men 
and singing women spake of Josiah in their Kinahs 
(i e lamentations) unto this day ” 

But since nations die as well as individuals the 
Piophets often use the Kinah to lament their death 
Even in the eaihei Piophets like Amos (c 750 bc), 
we find perfect specimens of the Kinah, eg Amos 
v 2 

She is fallen, to rise no m6re, 

The Virgin of Israel I 

Spread out up6n her kind, 

None to upraise her! 
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Compare also Amos vin 10 The Kincih is fre- 
quent m the xmtuigs of Jeiemiah and in those of 
Ezekiel 

Tlius Jeremiah (ix 10 if) says 

On the mountains I take up a wiling. 

On the wilderness pastures a Kinah 

The} are burned that n6ne can pass through them 1 

Nor can sound of cattle be hoaid ! 

From bird of heat on to bfiast 

Tlioy are fled and gone' 

And 1 mfi.be of Jerusalem Maps, 

A dwelling of dragons 1 
And the cfties of Judah I make desolation 
That n6ne can inhibit ' 

And again, m vv 17 ff 

Consider ye, and call for the Kmah-women that they way 
come 

Lot them tike up a wailing for is. 

That our ties may run over with wCopmg, 

Oui Cychds gush water 

T&ich }e youi daughters the dtrgo , 

Each 6nc lior neighbour tho Klnah 
Tor Death is come up to our windows, 

Entered w ithln our pfilnecs 1 
Cutting off child from tho strict. 

Youths from the mfirket 1 

Jeremiah (xxx.mii 22) pictures the women of the 
royal house of Judah taunting Zedekiah when fallen 
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into tlie hands of Ins quondam allies, the Chaldeans, 
and saying 

The) dec6ivcd and outmistered thee quite, 

These min of thy peace! 

Thy feet are sink m the nifre, 

They are timed away hick ! 

I believe that Budde (Hast Diet Poetry Hebi eiv) 
is right m maintaining that the Kincih was, pai 
excellence, the verse of the women It was used by 
them chiefly as mourners for the dead, but also, as 
we have seen, in taunt-songs The Pi ophets naturally 
expiess themselves in the language of their day and 
frequently use this populai metie, not only as the 
genuine expression of sorrow, but also, as the taunt- 
song dnected against the nations of the world whose 
downfall they foiesee Ezekiel constantly mentions 
the Kinah (u 10 , xix 1, 14 , xxvi 17 , xxvu 2, 32 , 
xxvm 12, xxxn 2, 10), and uses the metie m his 
lament ovei the deportation of the two punces 

In translating this we must letain the Hebrew 
word Tc'phfa, v Inch the EV geneially translates 
“young lion,” since the Hebrew has many words for 
“lion,” the English only one Wpihir denotes a bon 
that has attained to maturity 

(Ezek xix 2ff) 

Whit of thy mither the lioness ? 

Am6ng HpMrim she noirislied hei wliilps 
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And she brought up 6110 of her whelps, 

A k'plrtr lie became 

And he 16 amed to tear pr6v, j he kto men 
So the nations heard rumour abodt him , 

In then pit he was tfilen 
To the Lfmd of Egypt thej brought him in chfuns 
When sho shiv she lnd waited, ) her hope disappointed, 
She cli6so out one of her whfilps 

She mhde lnm kphtr 
So he wSlked about among lions , — 

A k'phh he bechnvo 

And he learned to tear prei, j ho Ste m6n 
And he knew [text doubtful ] 

And their cities ho u listed 
Till the LSnd with its fulness lay dtsolate 

At the sound of his i6armg 
So the Nations set 6n lnm | from pr6vmces rodnd , 

And they spread out their net around lnm 
In their pit ho was thken 
So they pfit linn in efigo m chhins, 

And brought him to Bhbj Ion's king, 

And brought lnm to str6ngholds 
That his voice should n6\cr bo heard agiin 
On tho mountains of Israel 

Tins passage has all the appearance of having 
been written m the regulai Kinah measure I have 
endeavoured to lcproduce the n regularities so that 
the English reader may judge for himself how far tho 
tc\t may ha\ e suffered 

E?ckiel uses the Kinah in lus “Laments'' over 
Tyre (xxvi 17 11. , xwn , xxvni. 12 fl) and over 
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Pharaoh (xxxii 2ff) In all these cases we might 
have expected maslial, “ payable ” or “taunt-song,” 
rather than Kinah Ezekiel seems to have been 
specially fond of the maslial See Ins parable of the 
Great Eagle (xvn 1 — 10) , of the seething pot (xxiv 
3 — 5) and also of the mothe) and daughter (xvi 44 f) 
Tins style of teaching must have been populai with 
some (Ezek xxxni 30 — 32), while others said, with 
contempt, “Is he not a spcalei of niashals?” (ax. 49, 
in the Hebrew, xxi 5) 

The style of Ezekiel is somewhat diffuse, but I am 
not suie that Ins leal gift as a poet has been appie- 
ciated He was a young man when the mighty 
Empire of Assyna fell (606 B c) never to rise again 
The battle of Carchemish m the following yeai 
shattered the power of Egypt , and Ezekiel held 
up before Phaiaoh the 'naming of Assyna’s fall in 
a fine poem wiitten m a Bomewliat irregular Kinah 
measure as follows 

(Ezek xxxi 3ff) 

3 Beh61d Asshui j a efidar m Lebanon | beauteous in brfinches, 

slifidowy with lfiafago j and 16fty in height, 

And amid the thick boughs | his tfip shoot arose 

4 Waters enlarged him | the deep made him gr6w 

It ran with its rivers all round | the plfi.ee of lus plfintmg, 
And sfint forth its little canfils | to all trees of the fifild 

5 Therefoie his stfiture was higher j than all trfies of the field, 
And his bofighs became nifinj j his brfinches grew 16ng | as 

he sh6t forth from mfiny waters 
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6 In Ins bofigbs there did nest j nil birds of the Maven , 
And tinder Ins branches there gendered j all beasts of tho 

field , 

And there dwelt m his shadow | the wh6io of tho nations 

7 So he grew fair m greatness, j m length of his branches | be- 

cause that his loot reached j to witers so many 
S There eclipsed him no cedars | m Garden of G&d. 

The fir-trees were n6t like his bough9, | nor were ch6snut 
trees like to his branches 

No tree m tho Garden of G6d | could comp&re unto 1dm m 
its beauty 


The latter part of this poem which depicts the 
fall of Assyiia to Hades is singularly like the Ktncih 
poem on the fall of Babj'lon which we must consider 
at greater length 

A fine example of the Kinah is this taunt-song 
(Is. xrv 4ff) written by an unknown poet, c. 549b 0, 
not long before the fall of Babylon 

The text of this poem is w ell-nigh peifect. The 
only change I have suggested is to transpose verses 
18, 19 ^ 


The natural divisions of the poem occur after 
verses 6, 8, 11, 15, 17 Tlieie is a progress and 

sne ni of thought which might justify us m 
leaking of these dmsions as strophes Thus 

Strophe I, %v- i o The fall of Babylon ascribed 
tt Jahve 

Stiopho IIl'v/o 8 1 Tll V' orM of nature rejoices 
y i, vi u— ii Gnm joy m Hades 
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Strophe IV, vv 12—15 The Nations take up tho 

taunt-song 

Strophe V, vv 16, 17 Hades takes up the taunt 

Strophe VI, vv 19 — 20 The Nations conclude 

with the moral 

Thus strophe VI answers to strophe IV, strophe V 
to stiophe III, uhile strophes I and II foim a general 
introduction The poition of the poem lefeiimg to 
Hades is n oi thy of Dante We see the King of 
Terrors rousing up the shades from then shadowy 
thrones to greet the latest failure of earth’s ambitions 
We note also the “nanow” look with which the newly 
awakened shades regard him, as though unable to 
trust their eyesight ( v 16) 

(Is xiv 4ff) 

4 Thou shalt take up this proverb (i o taunt-song) against the 

King of Bab} Ion and thou shalt say 

Strophe I 

Ah 1 the T&sk master n6w is at r6st ! 

The G61d city (?) r&teth 1 

5 Jfilrve hath br6hen the sthff of the wicked , 

The sceptre of l ulers , 

6 That sm6te the Peoples in wrkth , 

“With ceaseless smiting 
That ruled the Nations m Unger , 

"With unsp&nng pursuit 
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Strophe II 

7 All iarth is at rist and is quiet , 

They burst into s6ng 1 

8 The fir trees tliemsehes rejoice over tbeo , 

The cidars of Lebanon , 

No hewor hath c6me up against us, 

Since thou irt laid down 

Sthophe III 

9 Hides bo!6w is m tumult for tliie , 

To ufilcome thv ciming, 

For tbie it arouseth the skides. 

All the lid goats of earth 
It mhkcth to rise from tlieir thrines, 

All the kings of the Nitrons 

10 {They dll of them dnswei and say unto thee] 
So thoi too art weakened as wi, 

Made like unto 6s? 

11 Thy pndo is brought d6wn unto Hides , 

The thrim of thy viols 
Beninth thee corruption is strewn 

And the w6rm is thy c6vor 

Strophe IV 

H6w art thou fallen from Hiaien, 

Thou Stir of the Diwn ! 

(H6w art thou) liCwn to the groind, 

That didst wCaken tho Nitions! 
Thou, that didst sij m tluno heirt, 

I wall mount unto Ilfnvon 
Abivc tho stirs of G6d 

^ I will sCt up my thrino , 


12 


13 
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And will nit in tlic Mount of Asstmblv 1 , 

Tho Reeves of tho Nirtli 
14 I will mount on tho heights of the clouds, 

"NV ill he hho the Most High 

16 Yet to Hfidcs it is thou lit brought 

Tho Ikeiss of the Pit 

STtiornt V 

IG They that sdc thee look narrow!} 6n theo, 

Up6n thee the\ ponder 
Is this the man tint troubled firth, 

That shfiok the kingdoms ? 

17 Tint niide tho w6r!d a wilderness, 

Its cities wasted 1 

Tint nircr freed prisoner liimewardl 
STnornn VI 

19 And thou irt cast forth from tin gri\c, 

As a sh6ot that’s rejected ! 

Clitlicd with tho mingled slim, tint go d6nn to the st6nos 
of tho Tit, 

As a circus that’s trimplcd. 

18 One and ill, tho kings of the Nitions, 

Lie down in liinour, ficli m Ins house 

20 Not with tliim art thou joined m tin binal , 

Since th) lind thou dcstrGyedst, 

Thy peoplo didst slij 
Unh6noared for fver remiineth 
Tlio sfed of ill diors 

The dirge of the captives (Ps cxxxvn ) is, as we 
might expect, written foi the most part m the Kinah 
measure The text is a little uncertain m v 3 b where, 

1 i c of tho gods 
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also, the metre fails us We are glad to feel that 
vv 7 — 9 were not written by the authoi of this lovely 
Psalm which is complete in itself (vv 1 — 6) The 
readei should notice how the word “joy” m v 6 b 
responds to “joy" m v 3 b Any peisonal joy was 
impossible when Jerusalem was in luins Veise 6“ 
responds to v 3 a The voice of song would, if at- 
tempted, mean that “the tongue vould cleave to 
the palate” Verse 5 lesponds to v 2 Should the 
harp be taken down the right hand itself would 
refuse its office 

Thus the parallelism of thought completes itself 
m two stiophes 

(Ps cxxxvii.) 

1 By B5.b> Ion’s waters wo s'it, and wo wfipt, 

As wo thought upon Zfon 

2 Thfiro on tho willows within hor 

We Mnged our Mrps 

3 For th6re our c&ptors demftnded 

Tho lfmgunge of s6ngl 
Our w'vsters (7) (asked) j6y! 

“Sing us 6no of Zfon’s S6ngs.” 

i H6w should we sing the S6ng of JUno 
On Land of sWingers? 

5 Could 1 forgot thCe 0 Jerusalem 

i My right hfmd should forgfit! 

0 My t6nguo should cleaio to mj pMnte 
If unmindful of th6e! 

If I sot not Jerusalem higher 

Than hist of mj j6t 
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Befoie leaving the Kinali we ■will give an lllus- 
tiation of the way m which it is occasionally modified 
The leader will note the grief expressed by the shoit 
lines 


(Is 1 21 ff) 

H6n is she turned to a li'irlot i 
The faithful City ! 

Phil (she was) of justice, | i lghteousness dwelt in her — 

But n6w — assassins ’ 

Thy silver is c6me to bo di6ss , | Thy wine is muidered with 
water , 

Thy n6blcs are rebels, | Companions of thi6\es 

Each 6no of them 16\eth tlio bribe, | And pursuetli the gift 

The 6rphan the) jhdge not , | the cafise of the widow | comes 
n6t unto tli6m ! 

These examples may suffice, especially as we shall 
have occasion to considei at some length the Ktnah 
measuie m the Boole of Lamentations in oiu chaptei 
which tieats of Alphabetical Poetry 

It may be n ell, however, to give one example 
of the , way m which the study of Hebiew metie may 
ev entually help us to determine the oiigmal text 
For this purpose I take Ps xln , xlin , which is in the 
Kinah measui e with a l efram m the measure 3 + 3 
Tins Psalm has beeu caiefully analysed by Pi of 
Rothstem (Grundzugc dcs Jiebi aischen Rhythmvs), 
and I shall to some extent follow Ins analysis, 
though my conclusions differ from Ins 

K 


4 
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The first line (v 2) is m diffeient xneasuie (viz 
2 4-2 + 2 + 2) The question therefore arises Is it 
intended as a heading foi the Psalm 2 I have re- 
tained the word “ Ueateth ” because the Hebrew word 
is onomatopoetic, denoting the voice of the thirst) 
stag We have no word m English for tins But 
the English reader has a right to know that the Poet 
applies this strong woi d to the ciy of his soul 

As bleatoth the stftg | for the channels of witters, | so blSateth 
my s6ul | for Th6e, 0 G6tL 

It is obvious that, in this line of four parts, the 
tlm d answers exactly to the first, and the fourth 
to the second I therefoie suggest that, if it be the 
heading of the whole Psalm, it should imply four 
strophes answei mg to one another in tins order 
Oui next step must be to omit vv 5, 9 and vv 1, 2 s 
of Ps xlin. which read as piose , also xlin 2 b which 
is a repetition of xln lo b 

With these omissions the Psalm falls into four 
equal strophes which answer to one another m the 
order suggested by the heading Thus 

(Ps xln — xlm ) 

As blCatoth the stag J foi the chtancls of ivfiters, | so 
blSateth my s6ul | for Th6e, O G&d | 

SrroinE 1 {"As Ueateth the flag’') Scheme 3+2 Refrain 3+3 
3 My b6u1 is athirst for Jnhvo— 

For tho G jil of my life' 
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Whin slmll I cfimc and beh61d 

The Presences of .Tulno? 

4 T£ata liaio been in (no for f6od, 

B\ da) and by night, 

^lnlo they fifty to mo fill day 16ng, 

WhCro is tlij G6d? 

R( ft am 

0 W'liy so dtprfsscd, 0 my s6nl ? 

And win shouldst thou m6an within mo? 
Wilt foi Jfilno till I tlunk Ilim, 

As tho h61p of rm (act, and my G6d 

STrioiuti II {“Fin the channels of tenters”) 

7 Within mo mj sfiul is cist dfmn, 

Since I cflcbnito Tlifo 
I rom a I ^iiitl of Jordan and Ilfrinons — 

A mountain of Witroi ! 

8 Whero dCep is cning to dftp, 

I or tho sound of Tin torrents ’ 
The while of Th\ bre ihers and bilious 
llau> gfinc o\or nit 
{Repeat Ref I am) 

Sritornr III (" A’o hleate'h r/iy soul”\ 

10 I would h'i\ to the God of mi Kook, 

Win shoildst Tliou for^ft mo? 
Win' should I nnuirnfulli li’Wk 

Through oj>pr£ , -'ion of fots ? 

11 >Tis ns inurdtr ivitliln mj b/mes 

When mine fncmits rofle tne , 

W lien ther sfn to me All d t) I6ng 
W litre i« tin t»6»l 1 

10 {Repeat AY/min) 


4-2 
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Strophe IV (“ For Thee , 0 God*) 

(Ps xlm) 

3 S6nd forth Thy Light and Thy Trfitli , 

Lot them lead mo 611 
To Thy liolv Mount let them bung me — 

Unto Thy T tbcrnncles. 

4 Till I c6me to the Altai of Jalne — 

To the G6d of mi j6y, 

And I glfiefulh think Theo with li&rp, 

_ 0 Jalne m> G6d' 

6 ( Repeat Refiain ) 

The Psalm cannot be undei stood -without reference 
to Joel i 20 and Job vi 15 — 20, for it is not the 
thust of the stag but the disappointed thnst when 
it finds the channel diy So, also it is not the thnst 
of the soul but the disappointed thirst when the 
channels of grace yield no joy (sti oplies II and III) 
But the refiam insists upon the truth that these 
channels of giace mil again flow with joy, and the 
fourth stiophe sees the lealizatiou of this hope 

The passage m Joel to which we lefer may be 
translated as follow s 

(Joel i 19 f) 

JfUivc to Thee I crj — 

For firo hath doio&rcd the pastures of the wilderness, 

And flfnno hath enkindled nil the trees of the field 
The Ik vsts of the field me each bkntmg unto Thfie 
For dried nro the channels of water , 

And fire hath deioGred the pastures of the wilderness 
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Though the regular form of the Kinah is 3 + 2 we 
have already seen that it admits of modifications 
One further instance may be given ft om the beautiful 
elegy on Moab (Is xvi 9ff) which Isaiah seems to 
have quoted fiom an ancient somce (see v 13) 

To undei stand this elegy the readei must i emember 
that the woid liedad which propeily signifies the 
joyous “ vintage-shout ” may also signify the “battle- 
shout,” so that Jeremiah (xlvm 33) speaks of a “hedad 
that is no hedad.” In om elegy the word is used m 
both senses 

The metie is 2 + 2 + 2 with two lines of 
2 + 2 + 2 + 2 

TliSrefore I weep | with the weeping of J&zer ) for Sfbtnah’s 
vine 

I bed^w thee with t6urs | Heshb6n El‘&16h | foi on harvest and 
fruitage j the hidad is fallen ! 

G6ne is all gladness | and joy from the tfllage | the vineyards 
are songless, [ not ringing with shodt 

The wine in the presses | no ti eader now triads , | the htdad 
is silenced ! 

So my b6wels for M6ab | are sounding as hirps, | and my 
s6ul foi Kn lieres 

Tliere is a play upon the name “ Kir -hoes ” as 
m Is six 18 , the “City of the Sun,” is become the 
“ City of destruction” The whole passage also 
contains instances of alliteiation of which Isaiah was 
peculiailyfond and which it is impossible to reproduce 
m a translation 



CHAPTER IV 

ACROSTIC, OR ALPHABETICAL, POETRY 

The poems m the Bible which are dnectly 
alphabetical are the following Pss ix and x (im- 
perfect), xxv , xxxiv , XXXVll , cxi , evil , cxix , cxlv , 
Prov xxxi 10 — 31 , Lam 1,11,111, iv At first sight 
the arrangement of lines or verses under the order 
of successive letters of the alphabet might Becm 
beneath the dignity of the Sacied Writings Nor 
is it sufficient to legard such arrangement as an aid 
to memory I hope to shew that it had a decpei 
significance, and that it indicates a division 111 sti oplies 
which has not yet been recognised 

The Book of Lamentations consists of five chaptei s 
These chaptei s aie of different date and of different 
structure The first chapter is generally recognised 
to be the oldest , each verse consists of three lines, 
the first line of each verse commencing with the 
con espondmg letter of the alphabet The metio is 
elegiac, 1 c Khiah mcasui c, the poem being a lament 
over the death of Israel as a Nation 
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We give a translation of the first two veises as 
a specimen 

(Lam i If) 

^ H6w doth she sit all alfine | 

the (once) pfipulous City ' 

H6w hath she come to be widowed | 

once great among nations 1 
Sli6 that was queen among kingdoms | 
now c6me under tribute ! 

£ She bitterly weeps m the night | 

with her tears on her cheek 1 
She hath not a 6ne to bring c6mfort | 
out of fill of her 16\ ers 1 
Her friends are turned traitors towards her | 
they have c6mc to be tnemies 1 

The second chapter is similar to the first except 
for the fact that the ordei of two of the letters 
(£ and y) is transposed The third chapter is sup- 
posed to be the latest It has three lines to each 
letter of the alphabet , a verse has been assigned 
to each letter, thus giving 66 verses though, properly, 
there should have been only 22 Here again ive 
note that the lettei £ (vv 46 — 48) conies before the 
letter y (vv 49 — 51), and thiB is the case also m the 
fourth chapter We begin to suspect that this repre- 
sents the original order of the Hebrew alphabet , we 
therefore turn back to chapter I and we find that 
vv 16 and 17 which represent y and £ respectively 
M ould give better sense if transposed We are thus 
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confirmed m out belief that, at tbe time when these 
chapters of Lamentations weie composed, the ordei 
of the letteis was £, y, not y, S as at present We 
shall see the impoitance of this when we come to the 
earlier gioup of Alphabetical Psalms Cliapteis IV 
and V have two lines to a verse but cliaptei V diffeis 
in that it is not alphabetical, and the lines are 
shorter 

Thus the Book of Lamentations consists of file 
Elegies, the oldest of which may date almost fiom 
the age of Jeiennah These elegies were appointed 
for use on the 9th of Ab when the Jewish Church 
bewailed the destiuction of the first Temple I sug- 
gest that they weie composed, at diffeient dates, foi 
use on that Fast-day 

We will now tianslate Lam m letaimng as far as 
possible the llij tlim of the Hebiew 

(Lam m ) 

1 I am the m'in that lmth 16ohcd on affliction — 

bv the r6il of Ills vrrtth 

2 ^ Ht Kd me and mfide me to vfilk 

m d'irhiipss, not light 

3 Agfunst mo Ho constant!} turncth His lmnd — 

fill the da} 

4 2 Ilo hath iv6ni out m\ iltsli and mj skfn — 

br6kcn ni} bdncs 

r > i He hath bulhltd and cfimpissed mo rofmd — 

with gall and with tv\\ 'ul 
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6 3 He hath made me to dwell in daik plices — 
as the ige long dead, 

V 7 He hath hidged me around, that I cinnot go f6rth 1 — 
He hath weighted my chiin 

8 J Yea, though I cry out and shout — 

He shuts out my prayer 

9 J He hath hedged my wajs (as with) hewn stone — 

He hath twisted my piths 

10 “l He is to mi as a bear in wait — 

as a lion 2 m coverts 

11 *1 My wiys He hath turned, He hath pilled me in piices — 

hath rendered me desolate 

12 *1 Ho bent His b6w, and He sit me 

as the mark for tho irrow 3 

13 H He hath caised to inter my reins 

the shifts of His quiver 

14 p| I becitno a derfsiou to ill the Peoples — 

their sing all the day 

16 p| Ho hath filled me with bitterness, mide me 

drunken with wirmwood 

10 *| And Ho brake my tieth with grivel — 
fed(?) me with islies 

17 "| Thou hast cist out my siul from piace — 

I forgit (all) prosperity 

18 *| And I siid, my gl6ry hath pirished— 

and my liipo all from Jihre 

19 1 I remimber mj affliction and my sorrow — 

wirmwood and gall 

1 Of Job six 8, xxx 20 2 Job x 1C 

• Cf Job vn 20, xn 12 f 
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20 } My s6ul hath them still in remembrance— 

is humbled witliin mo 1 

21 ] This 6ne thing I lay to mv lie irt — 

therefore I h6po 

Israel trusts in the Covenant of Creation (Jer 
xxxi 35 — 37 , Is lx vi 22) 

22 n J fibre’s mercies aro not ended 1 — 

His compassions fail not 

23 )“| They aro new as the mornings come round — 

G refit is Thy faithfulness 

24 H Mi portion is J'llive, saith my soul — 

I therefore await Him 

25 13 Good to His pfitient ones is Jfiln o — 

to the soul that doth stch Him 

26 13 Good, one should li6pe and bo still — 

for salvation of JMnc. 

27 G6od, for nifm that he should hefir — 

tho j6ko m his youth. 

28 ' Let him stt al6ne and be sflent — 

since He laid it up6n lum. 

29 ' Let him put Ins mofitli in the dust — 

if perch'mco thero bo liftpe 

30 ' Let him give his cli6eh to tho snifter 5 — 

be filled with reprdacli 

31 3 For Ho will not cast 6ff for tier — 

tho Lord (mil be gracious) 

32 2 For though ne cause gntf lie mil pity — 

as His merer abounds 


i S^c Versions 


2 In I G 
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33 3 For ’fas not from His heirt He aflhcteth 

i oi grieve tli mankind 

34 7 That he (the enemy) should crush under foot 

i all the bound ones of 6artli — 

35 7 That he should peneit human jhstice 

• m the face of the Highest — 

36 7 Tliat he wr6ng a min in his covenant — 

The L6rd cannot see 1 

37 Who Is there that spike and it lviis — 

if the L6rd did not 6ider? 

38 ft Should there not c6nie from the mouth of the Highest— 

Evil and g6od ? 

39 0 What is min that hveth, to murmur?— 

a min for Ins sins? 

40 J Lot us search and try om wiys — 

and retirn unto Jibve 

41 J Let us lift our hearts, palms uplifted, — 

to G6d m the Heavens 

42 3 It is we that transgressed and rebilled 

and Thou hast not pardoned 1 

43 D Thou hast hidged Thee with inger and followed us bird — 

Thou hast slim without pity 

44 D Thou hast liidgcd Thee aroind with thick cloud — 

that priyer cannot piss 

45 £ Thou hast mide us as driss and as refuse — 

m the midst of the Pioples 

46 £ The} gipo on us 6pcn mouthed — 

even ill oui inennes 

47 £ Fiar and snire are ours — 

desolition, destruction 
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48 Sj Mine 6yo runs fountains of 'waters — 

for the hurt of my People 

40 y Mino 6ve runs d6wn and cSaseth not — 

Math no intermission 

50 y Till He look fdrth and bch61d— 

Eicn Jfihvo from Heaven 

51 y Mine eye ofKcteth my s6ul — 

for the daughters of my City 

62 Of They hunted mo s6re like n bfrd — 

nw causeless enemies 

53 X They cut off my life m the dungeon — 

and pliiced a stono 6n mo 

54 IV titers flowed 6ver mine head — 

I said, I am ended 

55 p I called Tliy Nfimo, O J alive — 

' from tho dfipths of the dfingeon 

56 p My vofco Tliou hnst heard, Oh cl6so not Thine 6ar — 

from my brfiutlimg, my cry 

57 p Thou wast n£ar m the dfiy that I cfiUed Tlice — 

Thou slides t, Tear n6t 

68 “1 Lord, Thou lmst pleaded tho cause of mv s6ul — 
hast ransomed my life 

60 “1 Tliou, JMive, hast witnessed my nTonging — 
gi\ o me now justico ' 

60 *1 Thou hast sCcu dl then vengeance — 

their dovlsmgs against me 

61 Thou hast htard their rcprdach, 0 Jlihvo — 

their device all against me 

62 JJJ The tfilh and the thought of mino Iidversanc 3 — 

against me all dliy 
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63 Behold 1 when they slfc, when the) rise — 

I am their s6ng 

64 Jl Rondel them then lecompcnse, 0 Jahve — 

like tlio uork of their hinds 

65 ]-| Gf\o to them blfndncss of liciit — 

Th) eurso up6n them 

66 Pursue them m wr&th and destriy them — 

from beneath Jalne’s lifiavonB 

At first sight this poem seems to consist of 
alternations of sonow and hope without older or 
aiiangement but if we look closer we find that the 
natural bleaks occui aftei the letteis 1, S, X, fl Tins 
gives three long stiophes of 6 letteis each closed 
by a shoit stioplie of 4 letters In other words, the 
airangcmcnt of the stiophes conesponds with the 
law of the Klnah measuie (3 + 2), m which the poem 
is written This, of course, may be accidental We 
shall test it fuithei Meanwhile it is suggestive 
The subjects of the four strophes may be given as 
follows 

Stiophe I (6 letters X to 1) Complaint against 

God 

Strophe II (6 letters ? to ?) Resignation and 

hope 

Strophe III (6 letters D to X) Complaint against 

God modified by 
resignation 
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Stroplie IY (4 letters p to ft) God has heaid, 

and will ? cpay 
the enemy 

If we name these stiophes A, B, C, D, respectively, 
then, if the poem be studied, it will be seen that 
C answeis to A and D to B Besides this laiger 
division into strophes the readei w ill notice that the 
httci to has become the middle lettei of the alphabet 
He should thei efoi e compare the three N lines with 
the three to lines and so throughout the alphabet. 
This will throw* gieat light oil the poem Note 
especially the i elation betweeii K and to (vv 1 — 3 
with 37—39) 

3 and D (vv 7 — 9 with 43 — 45) 

“1 aud S (vv 10—12 with 46—48) 

) and X (vv 16—18 with 52—54) 

The six letters ? to b (vv 19 — 36) have to coi- 
respond with the fou i letters p to ft (i v 55 — 66) 
It should be noted especiall} how vv 34 — 36 are 
answered by the curse m vv 61 — 66 

Wc will now test our conclusions bj seeing how 
fai they apply to the Alphabetical Psalms For this 
purpose we choose Ps vwui as being one of the 
most perfect specimens of the Alphabetical Psalms of 
the Fust Collection 
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1 X 

2 

s a 

4 

5 3 

C 

7 n 
s n 

9 

10 h 


12 1 
13 


(Ps xxxvu Scheme 3 + 3) 

Sthofhe I 

Frdt not thjsdlf at ill dders, | Giudge not at w6i koi s of 
widng 

For as grdss they are speedily mdwn, | And like the 
green Ii6rbage they wither 

Trdst m Jdhve and do g6od , [ Dwell m the Land, feed 
on His Filth 

And delight thee m Jdhve, | that He may grant tlieo | 
the desire of thy hedrt 

Devdive upon Jdlivc thy way , | Trdst Him, and Hd will 
dd it 

Ho wall bring out thy right as the light, | And thy 
cause as the noondaj 

Be still foi Jdlne, wdit for Him' — 

Fret not at him that prospers, | At the mdn that effects 
his designs 

Cease from dnger, leavo wrath , | Frdt not, ’tis mdicly 
for lidrrn 

For HI doers slidll be cut dff, | While the wditers on 
Jdhao are thdy | that lnliout the Ldnd. 

Yet but a little and the wicked is n6t' ] Thou maj’st 
pdnder his pldce, but he is not' 

While the hdtnble inherit the Ldnd [ And delight m 
abundance of place 

STROME II 

The wicked laid pldns for the righteous, | And gndshcd 
at him with las tdetk 

The Ldrd will laugh at him, | For He sees that bis dd) is 
cdming 
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15 

1C & 

17 

18 » 

19 

20 ^ 


21 


rs 


23 & 

24 

25 3 


20 
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The Tricked have drum their sw6rd, I Have b6nt their 
bdw — 

To cfist down the poor and needy, | To slaughter thoso 
upright of way 

Their sw6rd shell pierce thine own hefirt J And their 
l)6i\s shell bo broken 

A righteous men's little is better, | Then ebundenco of 
nifiny wicked 

Tor the firms of the wicked shell be brfiken, | While 
Jeh yc uph61detli the righteous 

Jfiln e n6teth the dfij s of the upright, | So thoir hCntego 
Idsts for 6ver 

Tliey firo not shfimed in enl times, | And m dfiys of 
dfierth the) ere filled 

But wfcked-oncs perish — 

And Jfihio’s cnomies, | like the bfieuty of the mfedows, | 
Are pfist in smfiko end g6nc 

The wicked bfinowcth end pfijeth not, | While the’ 
righteous is grfiuous end gning 

For His blessed mlifint tho Lfind, | IBs cursed ones 
fire cut 6ff 


SmornE III 

Tis from Jfihvo tho stfips of a mfin ero established, 1 
When Ins wfie gives Him pleasure 
Though he fell howell n6t bo cast 6ff, 1 For Jfilno up 
holatth Ins hfind 

Young I wfis and now em 61d 1 Yet never sfiw the 
Ho 1 t0rl " ssad bfgging breed ] Iff loss 

H bl&Mn/ C10U3 a " d Undeth - I Alld 1“3 sted is for 
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07 D Turn from £nl and d6 the good, | And dwfll thou for 
£xer 

23 For JAhie Idveth justice, | And mil n6\cr des6rt His 
saint® 

'0 ^ Tlio month of tho righteous mfditatcs wasdom, | And 
his tAnguo will be tMUng of judgement 
"1 In Ins heArt is (ho LAw of his G6d, | So hn> stAps do uot 
fultcr 

2S b y Sinners are destroyed [? her/] | The Seed of the wfeked 
is cut 6tf 

The ngliteous mhfint the Lfmd, | And dwfll therefn 
for to or 

The structure of tho poem requires that & should 
come before y just as it does m Lamentations. I hai e 
tliei efoi e transposed these lines 

STiiorun IV 

32 ^ Tho wicked acts wAtch for tho righteous, | And sfoketh 

to slAy him — 

33 JAhvo will not 16a\c him m his liAnd, | Nor condemn 

him when judged — 

34 p WAit thou for JAhvo and k£op His 1YAy, | To mh6nt tho 

' LAnd wall Ho riuso thee 

Tliou shnlt j6v m the wicked’s extinction 

35 “1 llnvesfen the wfeked tyriinnicallv string, | Outspreading 

its Lffnnon cAdare 

3G I pAsscd — and 16, ho was g6no , | I sought him — ho 
could not lie foAnd 1 

37 NAte tho pArfect (man), rcguid the Upright, | For the 
mAn of pfiacc has a futuro 


K 


5 
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38 While transgressors are wh611y destr6) ed , | The future of 

tho wicked is ovtinct 

39 n The sah&tion of the righteous is from Jilive, | Their 

stronghold in time of distress 

40 For ’tis J&lne tint hdlps and dolnors them, | Delivers 

from sinners and sires them, | Beca&sc they confided 

m Him. 

The structure of this Alphabetical Psalm is in 
short lines of 3 beats, but it is better to anange it m 
longei hues of 6 beats with emsura, foi the most part, 
in the middle The reason for this mil be seen m 
vv 4, T, 20, 34 b , 40, where the arrangement is vaned. 

The letters of the alphabet ai e dn ided into four 
groups, with the letter J2 as the middle lettei, exactly 
as m Lam in , so that the Psalm falls into lour corre- 
sponding strophes But whereas m Lam m, whole 
the Kinah measure was 3 + 2, we had thiee long 
strophes and one short one, here, where the measuio 
is 3 + 3 the strophes are of equal length of 5 lettei s 
each But, since theie are 22 letters m the Hebiew 
alphabet, and the letter £ must always be the cential 
letter, the author of our Psalm had two superfluous 
letters in the first half, i e the lettei s 1 and b at the 
end of strophes I and II He nnght have onntted 
these letters altogether, as did the original author 
of Psa. xxv and xxxn (see my notes), m which case 
ley would piobably have been supplied by a later 
c or , or ho might himself have written these 
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verse3 (10 and 21) with the intention of adding no 
new thought 

In my opinion the concluding hues of vv 9, 20, 
winch remind us of alexandiines, foimed the original 
close of stioplies I and II lespectively , I liaie 
tlieiefore placed vv 10, 21 in squaie biackets Tlie 
readei should now caiefully compare the four 
stiophes, not regarding tlie voses (which have no 
ancient authority), but the Hebiew letteis He will 
see that the closest relationship is between the five 
letteis of stiophe I and those of stiophe III, and 
also between the five letters of strophe II and those 
of stiophe IV Tlius the lelationslup of the stiophes 
is identical w itli that of Lam in 

The mam subject of the Psalm is the religious 
difficulty caused by the piospenty of the wicked 
Tlie subject of strophe I (see esp vv 5, 6) is the 
command to cast the bin den of this difficulty upon 
God Strophe III answers, Iettei by lettei, to 
strophe I but adds the thought of active work (cf 
esp vv 27, 28 with vv 5, 6) 

Strophe II, m its central thought (v 16), asserts 
that m spite of the poverty and low estate of the 
righteous, their condition is better than that of their 
triumphant enemies Strophe IY takes up this 
thought of strophe II, letter by letter, and comes to 
the conclusion, wfiich, as we shall see, did not satisfy 
Job, that a sudden destruction which will overtake 

5—2 
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the wicked (vv 35, 36) will justify the ways of God 
with men 

Before leaving the subject of Alphabetical poetiy, 
we must take one example from the Psalms of the 
Thud Collection, which we naturally expect to be of 
latei date than the poems we have alieady consideied 
"We select the pan of Psalms cxi and exit which, 
indeed, form one Psalm m two strophes 

(Ps cxi) 

Scheme 3+3 Subject, The Good God 

^ J&hvo I priise with whole heart, j 3 In communion of 
siints and assembly 

J G refit are tho w 6 ihs of J&hvo , | 7 Exquisite to ill that 
chioso them 

71 Splendour and majesti is His w6rh, | ’l His righteousness 
abideth for 6ror 

1 A JiAmo hath He n 16 .de by His ss 6 ndors,| ft “Gr&cious 
and MCrciful” is J&I 11 e 

He giieth food to his fearers, | ' Ho rcmembeieth His 
Ciienant for {vei . 

5 His power Ho showed for His Pfoplo , | 7 Giving them the 
heritage of GCntiles 

Ei Tho w6rhs of His h mds arc lentv, | J All of Ins precepts 
are sure. 

D They mo s tiled for £ver and £\er, | Being wrought in 
trfith and right 

D Bcdemptiou Ho sent to His People, i tf He enjoined His 
Covenant for tier 

p H61y and Kared is His A'ame 
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The beginning of uimIom is [Julno’s] futr, | Discretion ih 
thcim Hint pi letwo it 

p IDs prfiiso nbideth foi fivei 


(P^ C\ll ) 

Scheme d+1 Subject, The Good Jfati 

K 0 hfippt tho finer of Jfihve, | 2 Tlmt greitl) delights in 
Ills f/nvs 

J Might! oil firth is Ins rfied, | “[ The goneritioii of blunts 
bhill bo blissed 

P Itiehes md ivfiilth m his !iou°o . | 1 Ills righteousness 
nbideth foi filer 

| His light is rf-ou in dArhness, | p “Grieiaus md niuciful" 
is the i fghteous 

12 He is gfiod gin cions nnd giving , | ' Ho iiiiintAinetli Ins 
prfinnses rightlv . 

2 lie rcmAiiiith unmoved for ever, | ~> He bltnll bfi for nil 
findless Mine 


D 

D 

B 

*1 


At fiul tidings lie fnreth nfit, | ) I Kcd is his heArt ujuni 
I Abu 

Htmed is his he Art, uiifunng, | y Till he efe his dufro on 
his foes 

He sell lined, ho gnro to the nficdv j y His ngldeoisnus 
nbideth for fiur 

n His hfini is exilted with honour 


Tho vvlcl eil s' cs md is gnfivc-d j p’ He gnAsli th his tenth 

Mid pfnc'li 

p The dcs f r< of wicked tmenl j»finshe« 


Emli of tlit’so Psjilnw is compkfo m itself Tatli 
is tin ideil into two I’iuIk or ‘•Jrojihc^ nt the letter C r 
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as m the case of otliei alphabetical arrangements 
Thus, if we analyse Ps cxi we see that in Pait I 
the central thought is the Covenant Name of God 
as 11 Gracious and Meicifiil" in letters b fl If v.e 
refer to the coi i espondiug line in Pait II we see 
that it leads, undei lettei p, “Holy and feared is 
His Name” Indeed the six hues (12 letters) of 
Part I correspond with the six lines (10 letters) of 
Part II The same is true of Ps cxn which speaks 
of the good man The central thought of Pait I is 
given by the letters 1, H viz that, out of Ins daikness, 
a light springs up foi him because he is gracious 
and merciful The conesponding line in Part II is 
given bj the letter p “ His horn is exalted with 
honoin ” The connexion in Hebi ev> between the hoi n 
and using light may be seen fiom Ps cxxxn 17 f > 
Ex. xxxiv 29 f , 35 , Hab m 4 

If, in each of these Psalms, the i eader will carefully 
compai e Pait I with Pait II, line by line, he will see 
that these Paits are ically strophes, so that they 
ought to be sung antiphonally But though cacli 
Psalm is complete m itself the full meaning is only 
In ought out when we lead the two Psalms together, 
line bj line The good man (Ps cxn ) is a leflex of 
the Good God (Ps cxi ), so much so that the same 
words ma\ be applied to each (see letters *), fl. ’) 
The liberality of God (Ps cxi letters S, X) is shew n 
in that gift of Redemption winch makes IIis Covenant 
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eternal Tlie liberality of the good man (Ps cxn, 
letters 2, i*) is shewn m gifts of mercy which make 
his righteousness eternal (cf 2 Coi ix 9 IF) Thus, 
while each Psalm has two strophes, the two Psalms 
aie stroplucal the one to the other, and should always 
he sung together 

We may now sum up the results at which we 
have arrived m our study of the alphabetical poems 
In every case the alphabet has been divided at the 
lettei to, thus giving a grouping of ten letteis, ten 
being the sacred numbei of the Pnest Code and of 
the Covenant The allusions to the Covenant m 
these poems is veiy frequent They all belong to 
the “Wisdom” liteiature and are didactic m their 
tone In the earliei alphabetical poems (Lam and 
Pss of Fust Collection) the lettei 2 came before y 
Inthclatci poems (Pss of Third Collection) the older 
of the alphabet was as at present 

Since the Hebiew alphabet has 22 letteis it is 
evident that the letter to, which is the 13th letter 
cannot be the “middle lettei,” and yet we find that it 
was so reckoned by Talmudic in iters who thus make 
the first (N), middle (to), and last letter (to) of the 
alphabet (which in Hebrew spell the vord “truth”) 
to stand foi “the Seal of God ” (Jerus Tal Sank l 
Quoted by Buxtoif, sv HtoX) This I believe has 
nevei been explained I suggest that the solution 
is to be found mtlie airangement of the Alphabetical 
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(Covenant) Psalms winch we have alieady con- 
sidered 

The latest of the alphabetical poems in the Bible 
is the poem on the “ good wife ” (Pi or xxxi 10 31) 
which probably belongs to the Gieek penod It 
consists of 22 lines, each commencing with the cor- 
lespondmg lettei of the Hebiew Alphabet, but it is 
not divided at the lettei to It is not easy to see 
any law on which it is constructed, except that the 
two last lines sum up the moral, m the nature of 
a Chorus, thus making the poem itself consist of 
20 lines, or two tens, closing with the lines p, “1 
which certainly seem to cori espond with the opening 
lines of the poem 

(Piov xxxi 10 — 31 ) 

^ Who can nttfi.ni a braie w £fc ? | Priceless slio Is be} ond 
rubies. 

3 Her hfisband’s liefiit nnj trust her | and Ifick no mfinner 
of gfim 

y Slio requites lnm onh with good, | fill the dfiys of her life 
“I She sfieks out wfiol and flax j and works with wflling hands 
H Slio is lfke tlio sldps of the trader, | she brfngctli her food 
from afir 

y She rises while jet it is night | and supplfcth the nCcds 
of her homo 1 

1 Slio considers a flfld and bfijs it | with the frfiit of her 
hfinds it is plfinted J 

1 A prohablo gloss adds 11 aad a lair /or her maidens ” 

* The text boa “the jdanteth a vineyard ” This destroys the metre 
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n She girdeth lier loins with might, j and miketh sti on" lier 
firms 

LD She pel cone th her trfiffic succeed , | her limp is unquenclied 
bj eight 

' She liyeth her hands to the spfndlc | and lici palms hold 
tlio dfstaff 

3 She opcnctli her pilms to the p6or | and strdtehetli out 
. hands to the ndedi 

7 No fear of tlio snow for hei household | for her liodseliold 
is double chul. 

£5 Sho m tkoth hei tipestiy coverings, | her clothing fine 
linen and purple 

3 Her husband is known in the gites , | where he sfttetli 
with the dlders of the lmch 

D Sho worketh garments and sclletli , | and girdles she gives 
to the merchant 

y So string so fine hei clothing | sho laughs at coming time 
tj She opdneth hei mouth with wisdom, | with kindly lire on 
her tingue 

X She looks well to the wiys of her house | and dnts no 
brdad of idleness 

p Hei sins rise ip and bless her, | and hei husband praises 
' her (saying) 

“1 “ M my daughters are brave | but thou hast excdllod them 

all” 

Choi us speaks 

£*! Grice and beaity are fideting and vain, | a God fearing 
wife is the ine to be pi fused 

Jl Give her the fruit of hei hinds, | while her ddeds tell her 
priise in the gates 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 

The religion of tlie Jew was an histoncal leligion 
It was wi ouglit out, little by little (Heb i 1), m the 
experiences of tlie Nation And certainly there nevei 
has been a Nation upon earth that might moie fitly 
be teimed “the SufFenng Nation ” But it is equally 
tine to say that tlieie nevei has been a Nation that 
has had throughout its history the same consciousness 
of a Divine call, of a Di\ me sonslnp Tlie pi oblem 
that Israel had — I do not say to solve, but — to set 
foitli befoie the vvoild, was how to reconcile the 
truth of Israel’s sonslnp with the fact of Isiael’s 
sufferings 

From the time when Amos (c 760 BC) littered 
lus noble paiadox (Amos in 2), down to the tune 
of Clmst, the poets and prophets of Israel have 
striven m divers ways to face the pi oblem, Why 
should the righteous sutler ? In the present Chapter 
iv e shall considei some of the attempts that have been 
made to solve this problem 

But it is impossible to do this until the English 
icadei shall come to lcahse that modern individuality 
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must uot be read into tlie Psaltei, uheie the speaker 
is Israel and wlieio “I” and “we” may constantly 
interchange as m Num xx 19 f “And the clnldren 
of Israel said unto luni (Edom), We will go up by the 
high way aud if we drink of thy water, I and my 
cattle, then will I gn e the puce thei eof let me only, 
without (doing) any thing (else), pass tin ougli on my 
feet And he said, Thou shalt not pass tin ougli And 
Edom came out against him ” Tins cliaiactenstic 
of Hebrew thought has, under God’s Pi ovidence, 
sei ved a great end, and it is most unfoitunate that 
it should be so constantly disiegarded, even by 
theologians 

We must now bnefly leview, as far as possible 
in lustoucal ordei, the various answeis which have 
been given to the question, Why should the righteous 
Nation suffei ? 

Deuteionomy (G22 bo) appears to pionnse to 
Isiael every land of temporal prosperity “In the 
event of obedience, Isiael will be ‘set on high’ above 
all nations (xxvi 19, xxvm 1), and enjoy material 
superiority over them” (xv 6 b , xxvm 12 b , 13) 
[Driver, Deuteionomy, p 33] 

The School of Deuteionomy expi esses itself m 
such language as that of the Alphabetical Psalms, 
eg Ps xxx vi ; 25 

I have been joung and now am old, 

Yet neier saw the righteous left, 

Or his seed begging bread. 
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This teaching of corn se involves an eternal ti nth, 
but it might easily become misleading, and was soon 
found to need supplementing 

The death of good long Josiali m the battle of 
Megiddo (609 bo) and the times that followed gave 
tiue men cause to think Then it was (c 600 BC) 
that Habakhuk pleaded his difficult)’ with God (Hab 
i 13) “Thou that ait of puiei eyes than to behold 
evil, and that caust not look upon wrong, how is it 
Thou canst look upon the ti eacherous-ones and bold- 
est Thy peace when the wicked-one (l e the Chaldean) 
swalloweth up the man that is moie ugliteous than 
he (i e Israel)?” Habakkuk found no answei to his 
difficulty except to tiust and wait (Hab n 1 — 4) 

The life-task of Jeiemiah (626 — 586 bc), the man 
of soi rows, was to pio\e fiom Ins own experience, 
that sufici ing w as a w ay of service, and did not imply 
the anger of God His own deep consciousness of sm 
and infirmity never lud fiom him the cei taint) that 
God had called lum (i 5 ff) to be His “Sen ant” He 
shrank ft orn the hard task of tins sei vice, e g vm 23 ff 
(EY ix iff) 

6li tliat in) lu/ul More waters, 

And mine C\ on fountain of tcai-h, 

TImt hi d r i\ and In night I might w£ep, 

I or tlie slim of the Daughter of my P6oplo 1 
Oli that I hVl in the Wilderness 

A n ft) hum's 16dgo' 
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That t might fors&te my People, 

And gfit mo gone from them 

For thdy aro adulterers all, 

Ail assemblj of traitors ! 

(xi 19 ) 

W6o is m6 for mj liuit 1 gri6\ous my wodnd 1 

And I s nd, This is sickness, indfied , I must ben it 

(Xli 1) 

Righteous art Thod 0 Jdlire, 

Y6t would I plead with Thee , 

And would talk with Thee of judgements 

Wh} prospers the wdy of the wicked ? 

Why aie trditors dll of them hippy? 

There were times when Jeiemiah lebelled against 
his task (xv 10, 17 f , xx 7ff) But the thought 
that he was God’s Seivant helped him through, till 
God’s word became not a “file” (xx 9) but the “joy 
and rejoicing of his heart” (xv 16) Like Dante 
(Pm? g xxvxi ) he passed through the fire and found 
Paradise beyond. 

Tins personal expenence Jeremiah transfened to 
the People that he loved 

As God had called him from all eternity (i 5 if) 
m spite of unwoi thiness, so God has called Isiael — 
(xxxi 2, see context) 

With eternal lore hare I loved thee 
And therefore with mere} have drawn tlieo 
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The Prophet well knew the difficulty of this 

(xm 23) 

Can Etlnop change lus skin, 

Or 16opaid his sp6ts? 

Then ye shall be fitted for good 

that me w6nted to £ul 

Compaie also xvn 9, xxx 12 But the veiy 
difficulty made him the moi e cei tain that God must 
act- Thus the Piophet who knew most of sin and 
of sorrow reached the highest point of Old Testament 
Revelation in the certainty of the New Covenant 

(xxxi 33) 

I do sit My Lav within thorn, 

And 6n their hc'lrts I will write it, 

And I wall be tliefrs as God, 

Whilo thfiy shall bo Mine as P6ople 

But as, m Jeremiah’s case, sufienngs weie the 
mode of sc? vice thiougk which he found God, so also 
it must ho in the case of the Nation and I would 
call special attention to the fact that Jercmuih is the 
first to apply the title “Thy Servant’’ to Israel (see 
Di iver, LOT p 246), and that he docs so m these 
Chapters which speak of the New Covenant. Tims 

(xxx 10 f) 

“And thou, My Seri ant Jacob, feai not, saith Jahvo , 
dread not, 0 Israel, for it is I that am sa\ mg tlicc 
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fiom afar Though I make a full end of all the 
Nations wlnthei I have scattei ed thee, yet with thee 
I Mill not make a full end ” 

So, then, while Jeiemiah gives no foimal answer 
to the question, Why do the People of God suffer? 
lus o\ra experience suggests a very piactical answer 
Suffering is Sei vice — Isiael is (like the Piophet) God’s 
Sei vant 

Of a life beyond the giave the Piophets had no 
cei tain knowledge The Captivity was the death of 
Isiael aud it w as a mighty ventuie of faith to believe 
that the “dead bones” could once moie live (Ezek. 
xxxvn 1 — 14) 

Befoie considering the problem of suffenng in the 
Book of Job we will give a tianslation of Ps xxxix. 
which, moie than any othei Psalm, is full of the 
language and thought of Job [See Psalms m Three 
Collections, pp 155 — 160] 

I have follow ed Wellliausen m omitting v 10 which 
seems to have been a gloss on v 3 I have also 
placed the Refrain at the end of v 7 instead of v 6, 
where it mtei rupts the sense 

The division of the Psalm into thiee strophes is 
suggested by v 13 “My piayei,” “My cry,” “My 
tears," in inverted older 
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(Ps xxxix) 

(My teais, v 13) 

2 I slid, I must Med mv ways, | not to sin with my tongue 
I must hiep my mouth with i bridle, | While the inched is 

still in mv presence 

3 I nis utterly dumb, ) not spiakmg a woid , I and mv griif 

gren mtinsc. 

4 With heart hot within me, | fire hindled with thought, | so 

I spike with mv tfingue 

(My cry, v 13) 

5 Sli6w mo, 0 J&lrse, mine 6nd, | and my p6rtion of diys what 

it is | I would hu6w how dieting I iim 

6 Behold as a spin | Thou hast mfide my d ivs , | and my lifetime 

is nitlnng heforo Thoo ' 

7 Man wilts m mere sh6w, | They are vainly in tui moil, | Ho 

piles and lie kn6us not who gatlieis 1 

A MFRE BREATH IS MAN’S LOT 

(Mj prayer, v 13) 

8 And n 6«, Lord, wbj do I wfiit ? ) — Mv h6pe is m Thiol 

9 Tree mo from ill mv tran«gi issions , | Make mo n6t a ropriacli 

for the f6ol 

11 Rcm6\c from 6EC mo Thv stroho, | ’Meath the w eight (?) of 

Thine hind I consume. 

12 With requital of un | Thou punisliest min, | Dost waste his 

delights like the in6tli 

A sirrr breath is man’s lot 

13 ITtar my prayer, O Jih\o, 

Give Car to mj cry, 

Bi not silent to mv tiars. 
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For 1 am a giidst with Thoe, 

Like 'll! mv fathers a s6journcr 
14 Lfhve mo space to tako c6mfort, | Before I depart and I km 
not ! 

We now turn to tlie Book of Job The problem 
that the wntei had to solve vas exactly that of the 
Prophet Habakkuk — Why should Israel, ughteous 
by companson, be of all Nations the Suffenng 
Nation * 

To solve the pi oblem he introduces a man “perfect 
and upright” (i 1) amongst men In Heaven God 
bears witness to him (i 8) and the Accusei is allowed 
to put lnm to the utmost test (l 12, n 6) Then, 
when every conceivable trouble and affliction has 
fallen upon Job, his three fi lends who represent the 
“wisdom” literature of the day come to comfoi t him 
This “wisdom” had, as we have seen, its origin m 
the eudaemomsm of Deuteronomy, of the Alphabetical 
Psalms, of the Book of Pioveibs, and other similai 
woiks The water intends to allow this “Wisdom” 
to speak for itself, and to find ivhat it is worth by 
applying it to the sufferings of a ughteous man 
Job’s three friends no doubt represent different 
phases of this “wisdom,” but foi our present purpose 
it will suffice to consider them as one 
The Poem begins at chapter III 
The friends at fiist insinuate, and afterwaids 
openly declare, that Job’s sufferings must be due to 
some gieat and flagiant sm 
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Rem6mbei , who evci Inth perished being innocent t 
Or when were ughteoils men cut 6fi’ ! ? 

Compaie also v 2 with Ps xxxvn 1, 2, 7 

Temporal pi ospei ity must be the poition of the 
good (v 19 — 27), otheiwise where is God’s justice ? 

It is tiue that a wicked man (like Job) may seem 
to piosper for a time, but this only means a sudden 
and terrible fate that is coming upon him and on his 
clnldien (v 3tf ) Add to this the teirors of an evil 
conscience (xv 20 fi , xvm 5 — 21) 

All this is worked out with gieat power and 
doubtless it i epresented the orthodox teaching of the 
day But Job will have none of it Such aiguments 
aio meie words (vi 26, xvi 3) He had hoped for 
comfort fiom lus friends but they have pioved utteily 
false , vi 15 — 20 

My br6thcrs arc deceitful as a t6rrcnt, 

Like tho chfitind of the br6ols they change 
Which run dfrrk because of tho ice, 

And tho eh6w that hides itself in them 
They no s6oner are nfinn than they a finish. 

When li6t the', nro dried from tlieir plfico 
Tho piths of their aro dntrtcd, 

Thor nsetud and p£n»h in \oid 

Tlio earn ins of Tunan looked f6r them, 

Tho c6mpxiues of Sli6ba expected them — 

They wore shiroed because of their trust , 

They efuno there and blushed for shfvmt 


1 Job it 7, cf I>« ixtvu 2J 
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While freely admitting the general fact of sinful- 
ness (ix. 2, xm 20), Job absolutely lefused to admit 
the contention of his fi lends that Ins sufferings Mere 
the i esult of some gi levous hidden sm He calls God 
to witness that it is not so 

(ix 32 f) 

Woie Ho 6no like mys61f I v. ould knswor Him, 

We would c6me together in judgement 
But there Is betwixt us no umpiie, 

That can Iky lus hand on us b6tli 

(xm 15) 

Lo, He may slky me, I cknnot h6pe, 

Yet my wkvs I maintain to His Fkce 
Ho Himself should be mine foi salvation , 

For no hypocrite c6mes in His Presence 

Rathei than admit what he knows to be untrue he 
would cliaige God with injustice 

(xix 6 ) 

Kn6w then that G6d has wrknged me 

(xxvil 3 fi ) 

As 16ng as m) spirit is in me, 

And the breath of G6d in my nkstnls, 

My lips shall n6t speak untruth, 

And my t6nguo shall n6t utter falsehood, 

Far be it from me to pronoknce you right, 

Till I die I will n6\er roject mine integrity 

6—2 
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Job’s apparent claim to smlessness is exactly that 
of IsiaelmPss xvn 1 — 5,xvm 20 ff , xxvi , xliv 1/ » 
lxix 7ff , ci In otliei vvoi ds it is that of the “Sei van 
of God 

As to the asseition of the “friends” that piospeiitj 
is the lot of the righteous, Job positively asserts the 
very opposite Thus 

(xxi 7) 

7 "Why do the wicked hate life? 

They grow 61d, wax mighty in strength 

8 Their s6cd is established befoio them, 

And then 6fh.pi mg tvliilo they yet live 

9 Their houses are site from f6ur. 

And 116 rod of G6d is on tli6m. 

12 Tlicv tlvke up tho tabret and lilvrp , 

And rejoice at tho soind of the lute 

17 How 6ft is the lamp of the wicked extinguished ? 

(Is it truC) that their flvtc comes up6n them? 

Tho pangs Ho distributes in ingei ? 

To Job the world is full of sadness the bitter 
cry of the workers (chapter XXIV) reminds us of 
tho Song of the SJmt 

12 I' rom o(it of tho city men groin, 

And tho s6ul of tho slfun crietli out , 

Yet G6d lmpitetli no wring' 

The pathos of it all was intensified by the fact 
that to Job the grate was utterly dark 
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(XIY 7ff) 

7 For tbo trde there nifty be h6pe. 

Though filled it again may sprofit , 

And its tender brinch not fail 
S Though its r6ot grow old in the ftartli, 

And its stock nnj dfc m the grofind 
9 Yet through scent of tlio vvftter it buds, 

And puts forth its bofighs as when young 

10 But a hfiro must die and be w listed! 

Man gives up the ghftst, and where fs he ? 

11 W&tcrs wall liavo vanished from the sea , 

Tlio River will have wasted and be dned, 

12 But mftn lies th6re and riseth not , 

■While heaven exists tliej wftko not, 

Nor eftn they be roused from their sl6op 

See also vv 16 — 21 

Yet, m spite of the sufferings of the present, the 
falseness of ins friends, and the darkness of the future, 
Job was sure of God , and because of this, his words 
gam meanings far beyond his thought 

(xyi 19 ff) 

In the H4aven, even n6vv, is my "Witness, 

In high heaven my Testimony 

With mfickers for friends I 

Unto G6d doth mine eyo drop tears, 

For a Pleader for infin with G6d, 

A mftn for his Mow' 

Thus, in spite of some hasty words, Job, like 
Jeiemiah, is faithful to the end, and poetic justice 
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requires tliat light should break. The light comes 
through a Dmne Voice (chaptei XXXVIII f ) which 
appeals, not as aiguments to the nund, biit as light 
to the whole bemg (Compaie the conclusion of 
Tennyson's Two Voices) Dnvei {LOT) well says 
of these chaptei s “The first speech of Jehovah 
transcends all othei descuptions of the wonders of 
creation or the greatness of the Cieator, which are 
to he found either m the Bible or elsewhere Parts 
of 2 Isaiah (eg c. 40) approach it, but they aie 
conceived m a difieient strain, and, noble as they 
are, are less grand and impiessive The picturesque 
illustrations, the choice diction, the splendid imagery, 
the light and rapid movement of the verse, combine 
to produce a whole of incomparable brilliancy and 
force.” 

Befoie offering a translation of portions of this 
speech I must ask the leadei to remerabei that the 
object of the Divine Voice is not to impress Job with 
the omnipotence of God for ho well knew this, and 
nothing could go bey oud the pow er and beaut} with 
which he has already pictured the Dmne omnipotence 
m chapter XXXVI ending with the woi ds 

L/o thfeo ire but p&rts or His wins, 

The mere whisper about Him that's laird 
But the thunder of His might, who cm know ? 

If the Diviue Voice had taught nothing more than 
omnipotence it would hare been no rciclation But 
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it suggests tkiougkout, a Divine pm pose and caie 
lying behind the power And tins is just what the 
suffeier needs to lebuke his faithless feais 

(Jobxxxnn 2fF) 

God’s Voice out of the Stoim 

2 Who is it that dirkenoth counsel 

With words without kninledge ? 

3 Gird now thy loins like a min 

I wall isk do thou insuer 

Eatth implies a purpose 

4 Whore wirt thou when iarth was founded ? 

Declire if thou skillest to know 

6 Who appoiuted the measures sho owns? 

Or wli6 sti etched the line up6n her? 

6 Her foundations, on whit were tlie\ settlod? 

Oi wli6 laid her cirner stone ? 

7 While the miming stars sing m chirus 
And the sons of God shouted for jiy ! 

The Sea pi oclaims the Creator's purpose in curling it 

8 When He shit up with diors the Sea 
That burst, as it wire, from a wimb? 

9 When I mide the cloud its vdsturo, 

And dirkness its swaddling bind ? 

10 When I clenched on it My decree, 

And appointed it birs and diors ? 

[and said] 

11 Thus far shult thou cinie and no further, 

And hole shali thy proud waves be stijed? 
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The creation of light implies the victory of all good 

12 Couldst thoh ever give cliirge to the Miming, 

Or teach the Dawn its plheo ? 

13 How to grasp the cdmers of earth 
Till the wicked be shaken thereout? 

14 It is changed like the clij of a seil , 

Things stand out as though cldthed with a girment! 

15 While their light is vsithhdld from the wicked, 

And the irm that is lofty is broken 

The Under -woi Id, a stoi chouse for good ends 

16 Hast thou Entered the rnizes of Sin ? 

Or walked the recesses of the Dicp ? 

17 Have tlio gites of Death been rovealed to thee? 

Canst thou sfie the gates of Death shkdow ? 

18 Caust thou comprehend to earth’s boinds? 

Till then if thou kniwest her whillj 

19 Whfiro is tlio wij where light dwfilletli ? 

And dirknoss, while is its pi ice ? 

20 Tint thoh shouldst conduct it to bohnds 
And shouldst kn6w the piths to its dwelling 1 

21 Dost thou know it ns bung then b6rn ? 

Is the number of thy diys so miny? 

22 Hast thou Entered the storehouse of sniw ? 

And the storehouse of hill, host thou sien it? 

23 Which for time of stress I am kfeping, 

For the day of kittle and war 

24 Which is tlio wiy light is pitted, 

"VI hen it scittcre the stimiblnst on earth ? 

20 Who Opened tlio chinncl of cloudburst, 

And the wij for tlio flfish of tlio thindcr? 

26 Causing rim on land without min, 

On uninhibited wilderness I 
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27 Sfiukuig tho desolate waste 

Till it spring with girms of griss ! 

2S Hith the ram a fither ? 

Or wild hath begitton the dew drops ? 

29 Tho Ice ? from whose w 6mb came it forth ? 

The h6ar-frost of heaven ? who gindei ed it ? 

30 Tho niters are hidden like stone 
And the face of the dicp is congealed 

The Uppci -world also declaies the purpose of its Maher 

31 Canst thou fasten tho bands of the Pleiades? 

Or 16osen the fetters of Orion ? 

32 Canst bring each constellation m se ison ? 

Canst guide Arcturus with his s6ns ? 

33 Dost thou lcn6w the statutes of lieai en ? 

Canst thou fix oach Influence over earth? 

34 Canst thou lift up thv \ofce to the clouds, 

That abundance of niter may civer theo? 

35 The lightnings ? canst sind that they go ? 

That they inswer thee, Here we iie? 

36 Who give them then inward wisdom ? 

Or impirted a mind like mtilligence ? 

The poem passes on to depict God’s care mani- 
fested in the instinct He has implanted in the lion, 
the raven, the lnnds, and othei creatures of the 
wilderness, and closes with a magnificent passage 
which we must translate 

(xxxix. 19 ff) 

19 Couldst thou give to the horse lus strength? 

Couldst thou clothe his nick as with thunder ? 
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Gouldst thou give him the rustle of 16custs ? 

That gl6ry and terror of nostril ' 

He p&weth in the v&lley and exulteth in his strength, 
He rusheth to face the weapons 
He in6clvcth at ftiav and is not dismayed, 

Nor tfimeth he Mck fiom the si\6rd 
Ag&mst linn the qurvei may ring, 

Tlie Mine of the sp6ar and the puchn 
"With furious 6uset he devouis the gr6und, 

For he cknnot he still when the triunpet sounds 
In the thick of tho trumpets ho saith, Aha* 

For he scSnteth the b little fiom afar, 

The tlidndei of c&ptams and shout of w&r 

Thus, as fai as the Book of Job is concerned, the 
answer to the problem of suffering is given not to the 
intellect but to the eye of faith Job might have said 
with Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezi a 

“I, who saw power, see now loio perfect too 
Perfoct I call Tliy plan 
Thanhs that I was a man ! 

Maker, remake, complete, — I trust what Thou slialt do 1 ” 

Next in order of thought, and probably in order 
of time, comes the Evangelical Piophet, generally 
known as the Second Isaiah who prophesied during 
the closing years of the Captivity ( c 538 BC) and 
completed the mission of Jeremiah 

We lu\e already seen (p 78) that Jeicnnah was 
the first to speak of Israel as God’s “Sonant” who 
should suffer but should not be destroyed But 
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Jeremiali attributes no atoning value to those 
suffenngs He pictuies more fully than any other 
the “glories that shall follow but he leaves the 
mind unsatisfied as to the justice of the suffeimg 
Not so the Evangelical Piophet whose position in the 
Old Testament is unique 

The key-note of the Evangelical Prophet is struck 
m the opening woids of his Piophecy m which, 
measuring Jerusalem’s guilt with the guilt of the 
Nations, he boldly declares that hei suffenngs have 
more than atoned foi it, and that those suffenngs are 
being used by God for the fui therauce of His Glory 
m the world (cf Col 1 24) 

(Is xl 1 ) 

C6mfort ye, c6mfort yo My People, 

Saitli your G6d. 

SpOah to tho hefirt of Jerusalem, 

And proclaim unto li6r 

Tliat lior service is accomplished | That her guflt is atonod, 

That she t6ok at JMivo’s blind, 

Tlie double of her sins 

He sees Israel as the “Seivant” with a mission 
to the Gentiles , a Sei vant blind to the Master’s 
purpose, yet pnvileged to bung thiough his own 
suffenngs, the knowledge of God to all the Nations 
of the eai tli The following passages may suffice to 
make this clear 
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(Is xli 8f) 

And Israel, thou art My Servant , 

The Jicob whom I haie chdsen, 

The seed of Abraham My friend, 

Thod that I fetched from far lands, 

And ciUed from the confines tlicreif, 

And said to thee, Thou art Mr Servant, 

I clioso thee and have not TCjieted thee 

In Abtaham “all tlie families of tlie earth are 
to be blessed. Abraham’s “ seed ” is “ elect ” to carry 
out this purpose 

(Is xln Iff) 

1 Lo t My Servant whom I uphold, 

The Elict My Soul is well pleased m , 

I hare put My Spirit up6n him, 

Ho will bring forth right to tlio G6ntiles 

2 Ho shill not cr) nor climour, 

Nor make heard his voice in tlio strict, 

3 Ho dies not break a crushed reed. 

Nor quCnch a glimmering wick , 

But m truth ho brings forth right 

4 He will nit bo dim or crisbcd 

Till he stiblish the right upon iarth, 

And tho cointnes aniit his tiacliing 

6 I Jih vo haio cilled thee in righteousness, 

Have liildon thy hand and will kiep theo, 

And will miko theo a civenant-pioplo, 

n light for tho Gentiles , 

7 To ipen ties that are blind. 

To bring forth tho captive from prison, 

And from dingeon tlio»o sitting m darkness. 
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In xlin 10 tlie singular and pluial aic applied to 
Isiael, “Ye are My witnesses, saitli Jahie, and (ye 
are) My Seivant whom I have chosen” 

The success of the Sei rant’s missionaiy noik is 
pictuied as follows 

(Is vliv Iff) 

1 But Mar now, 0 Jicob Mi Sen ant , 

And Israel nli6m I Imo chosen 

2 Tlifis saith J&lnc thy M'iker, 

He that formed thee from birth and will help thee , 
Fear not, thou Jficob Mi Servant, 

Jeskhrun wli6m I liaic chosen, 

3 For w liter I p6ur on the thirsty, 

And streams on the drj land , 

I will p6ur on tliv seed My Spirit, 

And, on tliv 6iTspring, Mj blfssmg 

4 They shall sli6ot up as wateied grass. 

As p6plars bi wider c6urses. 

5 This one shall siy, 1 am Jkhie’s, 

An6ther shall celebrate J^cob , 

An6tlior inscribes himself Jahie’s, 

And tal es Isiael’s nlimo as a surname 

The missionary work of the Servant results m the 
conversion of Egypt, Ethiopia and the Sabeans (xlv 
14) and indeed of all the Nations (xln 4, 10, 12) 

(Is xlix Iff) 

1 Held ken ye Hinds unto m6 1 
Gee ear je peoples from afar! 

Jdlive called m6 from the w6mb. 

From my birth He mentioned my n&me 
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2 And He inkle my ruoMi a sharp swoid. 

In the shade of His hind He hid me, 

And He made me a pihshed Arrow, 

In His quiver concealed me, and said, 

3 0 Israel thou ait Mj sen ant 
Through whom I mike Mi self g!6iaous 

4 [Whereas I thought] 

I have liboured in vam in \6id, 

Have spint mj stiengtli foi nitlnng, 

And jet mj right was with JAlne, 

M j reward was with mj G6d 

6 And now thus saith T ih\ e — 

That firmed me from birth as His Servant 
To bring back Jicob to Him, 

And the Israel not jet gitliued 
And s6 I am li6noured in Jalive’s eyes, 

And mj GGd is become im stiengtli 
0 And He said, 

'Tis Cosy, for tliie to bo Sen nut, 

To riiso up the tribes of Ticob, 

And to restore the lcmnant of Israel, 

Hut I mike thoo a light of the Gintilcs, 

To beciuio My sahition to the 6nds of tlio £ arth 

Tliesc last verses involve a certain difficulty , foi 
if the Sei vant bo the ideal Israel, liovv can he be said 
to bring back Israel ? To this I w ould reply that the 
Ten Tribes bad been pi actieally lost m the Captivity 
and that the Pi ophets naturally expected a reunion 
so that “all Israel should be saved ’’ This was to be 
hi ought about by the Sei i ant But the Laid poi tion 
of Ins task was to be the comeision of the Gentiles 
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This would involve lnm m suffei mg So the passage 
continues 

7 Thus saitli .Tain e — 

Israel’s G6el and Holy One — 

Of one despised and abhorred of people, 
of a sen ant of despots — 

Kings shall sec and rise up, 

and princes pay r&ieience 

In othei words the Servant who had been oppiessed 
and despised by the kings of the earth will be seen 
by them at last, and confessed with wonder as the 
woild’s redeemer 

The Sei vant had been “blind” to this good purpose 
of God 

(Is xln 19) 

Who is so blind as My S6rvant? 

But when led to see, he will accept his mission as 
a Sufferer, and the sacrifice will become joy 

(Is 1 5 f ) 

.T&hve hath 6poned mine ear — 

I did not robfil, nor ttim aw&y Wick 

I gave mj Wick to the snifters, | Mj cheeks to the peeling, 

I hid not my face from spitting and shfimo 

We are now m a position to considei the famous 
passage Is In 13 — hn 

This poem is complete in itself It may be re- 
moved fiom its context -without distuibing the sense 
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Indeed some scholars have 1 egarded it as a quotation 
But this is, I think, a mistake , for as I have tnocl 
to shew, the whole aigument has been leading np 
to it 

(Is In 13 If) 

Strophe I God is piclui ed as speaking 

13 Beh61d My Servant shall pr6sper, 

Shall be high and uplifted, exceedingly 16fty - 

14 As dumbfounded at th6e wero the mam' — 

So marred more than human Ins \isage, 

And his f6rm more than s6ns of men — 

15 So (n6u) ho astounds mim nations, 

At lnm kings w6ndor in silence 
[lit. “shut tlioir mouth at lnm”] 

For a thing untold do they s6o , 

An unheard of thing do they pfindcr 

Strophe II The many Nations of the wot Id as t epresenlcd 
by then 1 mgs now speak 
Ch Ini 

1 VTh6 could have believed this goodnCws of ours? 

And Jahve’s arm, on v\h6m hath it been revealed ? 

S Ho (i e Israel) come lip before Him as a plant , 

As a r6ot from ground that is dry 
Ho f6rm or splendour was his | that w6 
should i egird lnm I 

Nor aspect, that wfi should desire lnm 1 
3 Despised and deserted by mCn 1 

A min of v6rrows, and w6nted to sickness! 

As 6no from whom (G6d’s) Face was hidden ! 

Despised, and wo counted him n<5t 1 
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Strophe III The Nations vow see that Is) ad, whom they 
despised , has been, ail along, the scape goat for the world 

4 But our sickness 1 lit hath borne 1 
And our sdrrows 1 he hath eirned 1 
"While wl regarded him as leprous , 

Stricken of G6d and afflicted ! 

5 "Wliilo he was pierced by our sins, 

Bruised by odr mlqmties 1 

Tho chastisement of our pdaco was on lilm , 

And his stripes were lidahng for ds 

6 All wo had winder ed hko shdop , 

Each his own wdy wo had turned, 

And Jdlive cadsed to mdet on him tho sin 

of fill of ds 

Strophe IV The Nations ponder with wondc) ovei the 
meekness and gentleness of the Suffers) ( Veises Sab, 

9 ab are dijjicult and possibly corrupt I leave them un 
accented) 

7 When oppressed he dnly hdmbled himself, 

And wodld not 6pen his mouth 

As a sheep that is brought to tho sladgbter, 

As a dwe that is ddrnb to her shearers, 

So he wodld not dpen his modth 

8 Without rule without right was ho tdken 
And his generation who could declare ? 

For ho was cdt from tho Idnd of tho bring, 

For the stn of tho peoples, the pldgue that was theirs 

9 So the wicked were given for his graie(?) 

And the rich for Ins (many) deaths 2 

Because that no violence 3 he did, nor was fradd m Ins 
modth 

1 See v 3 a Ezek. xxvm 10 8 Job xvi 17 

k. 7 
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Strophe V Here, as in strophe I the point of view is 
that of the Nations of the world hut of God Himself who 
becomes the actual spealcr in n 11, 12 

10 And Jalne willed to bruise 1 him, 

Ho caused the sickness 2 
If lus s6ul would mike itself an 6ffemig 
A seed he should beh61d should have long life 
And the will of Jahve by Ins means should prosper 

11 Of the travail of his soul lie should see and be content, 
Bv lus (?its) ku6n ledge should Mj Servant mike the 

matt 3 righteous , 

And their iniquities he lnms61f shall cirrj 4 

12 Therefore I allot him Ins portion with the maxt 6 , 

And with the nnghtv he divides the spoil , 

Because that he hath Emptied Ins s6ul unto the dfath, 
And wis numbered with transgressors 
So h6 himself the siu of mant 5 hire 
And s6 at6nes transgressors. 


The reader will notice that the word "Many” 
occurs five times in this Poem, twice m strophe I 
and three times m strophe V In strophe I "the 
man} were the Aations of the World whose look 
0 pi ymg contempt shall be changed to a look of 
a ormg wonder In strophe V we learn how this 
has come about The “Servant” has cast m his 

" thorn M1 ™ an y ” He has borne the sm of 

ie manj, and so has made “the many” acceptable 


1 r 5 
4 c 4 


5 t Sf 

5 r U 


3 rp 14, 15 
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to God Thus by the obedience of the One the Many 
are made righteous (cf Rom v 15) 

There is nothing m the lnstoiy of piophecy moie 
remarkable than the small effect pi oduced by these 
wonderful Chapteis of the Suffering Seivant No 
doubt ne may m pait account foi this by the fact 
that Peisia the deliverer soon became Peisia the 
persecutoi, and the sense of Isiael’s mission to the 
Gentiles Mas lost m bitterness But foi the tiue 
cause Me must look deepei and legal d it as a 
“mysteiy” hidden m God to an ait the fulness of 
Christian times Meanwhile the piophecy is theie 
It is 


music sent up to God b) the lo\er and the bud, 

Enough that Ho heard it once, wo shall heal it by and bj ” 


The Buffering of the good, and the piospenty of 
evil-doei s, tended at a later time to direct the thoughts 
of men to the life beyond the grave We will give 
one lllustiation of this from the Asaph Psalms which 
I would assign to c 450 B c The Psalm (Kahi ) is 
mteiestmg not only for its subject-mattei but also 
for its metie 


(Ps lxxm ) 

1 Mere g6odness is G6d unto Isiael, 

To the Pure m heart ! 

2 As for me — my feet hnd nigh g<5ne , 
My steps had all but slipped 


7—2 
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1 * >' 

3 For I fomed the 16t of the profid. 

The pence of the •wicked I saw 

4 Foi plugs arc n6t for them , 

Sound and robust is their hfolth 

5 No shire have they m man’s toll, 

Nor Ire they stricken like others 

6 Therefore doth pride bedfok them , 

Violence enr61ies them as a gSnnonfc 

7 Their iniquity protidly goes forth 
They exceed all hekrt can picture 

8 Tliey m6ck while they wickedly speak , 

They 16ftily spdak their oppression 

9 Tliey have sfit tlioir mouth against heaven , 

And their tongue goes the circuit of forth 

10 Therefore [text doubtful] 

H And they sky, “How th6n can God kn6w? 

Has Eh6n perception 1 " 

12 Beh61d the wicked are thhsl 
Lvcr at peaco they grow strdng ! 

13 Then vkinly I cleanse my hekrt, 

And wish my hands m Innocency , 

14 While I am stricken all dky, 

My chastisement m6rn by m6m ! 

15 Trdly were t to speak thhs 

I were false to tlio generation of Thy children 
1G Yet, wlidn 1 bethofight mo to kn6w this, 

Grievous it was in mine 6ycs, 

17 Till X came to tho Slmctuiny of G6d — 

I thoGglit on their Cnd ' 

18 Mfoely 'mid delGsions Thou dost pKco them — 

Dost c&st them to rim 1 
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19 How sddden they c6mo to destruction — 

Aro inded with terror! 

20 Whon roised Tliou spumest their fnmgo 

Like a diiam on awaking I 

21 Indeed, when my heirfc was embittered, 

And my reins were perturbed, 

22 Thon 1 — I was brfitisli and kniw not — 

I beefimo as the boosts ! 

23 Yot I — am 6vor with Thie , 

Thou uphildest my hind , 

24 With Thj counsel dost guide mo, and fitter 

Wilt tike me m gliry 

25 Who is mine m the heavens? 

And, with Thee, I desire naught on 6arth 

26 My flish and my lieirt mav consume, 

Yet the Rick of tn} heirt and my p6rtion 

Elihtm is for i\er! 

27 For beh61d 1 Thv divirccd ones must perish , 

Tliou destriyest each wkonng from Thie 

28 But for me — the niamess of G6d is m} giod , 

In J dive, the Lird, do I sit my rifuge 

The metre of this Psalm is irregular It opens 
with the Ktnah measure, after which we have seveial 
verses m triplets Then vv 17 — 24, a fine passage 
of Ktnah, after which we have further megulanty 
Whether this be due to corruption of the text oi to 
the intention of the writer we cannot now determine 
Our pi esent object is to consider the Psalm merely in 
regai d to the pi oblem of the sufferings of the righteous, 
le Israel 
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Verse 1 states tlie eternal tiuth , vv 2 — 11 the 
apparent exception which creates the difficulty Io 
vv 12 — 14 the Psalmist speaking for Israel, confesses 
the temptation to doubt the eternal truth of v 1 
If he were to yield to that temptation he feels that 
he Mould be a tiaitor to the cause of God (v 15), 
and yet he, like Job, feels the difficulty most keenly 
(v 1G) The solution comes (vv 17 ff) w hen he enteis 
into “the Sanctuary of God” By this we must not 
understand the Temple but ratliei the Sanctuary- 
pin pose of Gods cieative thought- The Psalmist, 
like Dante, must “see the cluldien of peidition” 
(Ping xxx end) The solution leached by the 
Psalmist diffeis fiom that of Job and indicates a later 
date It is nothing less than this — The nicked have 
no leality of existence, they aie but a dream of God 
(v 20), w Inch when He wakes He puts away a , whereas 
Israel, the righteous, is an Enoch who “walks with 
God” (v 24), and being “joined unto tlie Lord” is 
“one Spirit” with Him (v 28, ct 1 Coi vi 17) Tlius 
the Psalm retuins (i 28) to the thought with winch 
it commenced , God is “ good to Israel ” and Israel’s 
“good” is the “neatness of God” If the Psalmist 
did not i each to the Christian conception of pci sonal 
immortality, lie had at least the root of the matter m 
Isiael’s union with God 

1 Oompnro Shal espenro, Second Part of Kttui Uenru IP, Steno V, 
linen CO — 54 



CHAPTER VI 

ON THE STROPHE 

It may be well, at once, to define the sense m 
which Ave apply the word strophe to Hebrew poetry 
since it diffeis somewhat from the cleaily defined 
strophe and antistrophe of the classical aa 1 iters 
The Hebiew stiophe is a development of paialld- 
isnx. That aa Inch paiallelism is to the ear m the 
stiuctuie of the veise, that the stiophe is to the mind 
in the anangement of the aa hole poem This balance 
of thought is sometimes mai ked by a t cfi am and is 
found not only m the lyric poetry of the Psalms but 
also m the rhetorical poetry of the Prophets 1 Thus 

(Amos vn 1 — 9, vm 1 — 3 ) 

Strophl I 

1 Thus hath the Lord God shewed mo 

And behold He was framing the locust at the early- 
shooting of the latter-growth, 

And behold it was the latter growth after the king’s 
mowings 

2 So it was when it finished to eat all the grass of the land, 
Then I said, 0 Lord God, foiqice now. 

How shall Jacob stand ? for he is small ! 

3 (Then) Jahve repented oj this 
It shall not be, saith Jahve 

1 See Dr D H Muller, Komposition und Strophenhau 
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Strophf II 

4 Thus hath the Lord God shewed me 

And behold He was calling to contend by firo> 

And it deiouied the great deep 
And was eating the land. 

5 Then I said, 0 Lord God, cease note, 

Hoic shall Jacob stand f for he is small / 

6 (Then) Jahrc repented of this 
This too shall not he, saith Jahve 

Here we have two stiophes of eight lines each, 
closing with the same lefram In the same way 
vv 7 — 9 fovin anotliei stiophe of eight lines corre- 
sponding tuth vm 1 — 3, as follows 
Strophe III 

7 Thus He (the Lord God) showed me , 

And behold Ho stood on n plumbhno wall, with a plunibhno 
in iiand 

8 And Jabie said to me, What secst thou, Amos? 

And I answered, A plumbhnc 

And the Lord said, Lo I am setting a plumbhno m tho 
midst of Mv peoplo Israel , 

I mil not again pass hi/ them 

9 And Isaac’s slirincs shall bo desolate, and tho sanctuaries of 

Israel waste , 

And I nso against tho house of Jeroboam with the sword. 

Strophe IV (Chap vm 1 — 3) 

1 Thus the Lord God shewed mo, 

And behold a b i_stct of endings 1 

1 "Ending,,' lit tunincr fruit, so called because it comes at tbo 
fi” ^ojear I base fcoined the word ending, in order to preservo 
tbe play upon the word end which occurs m the Hebrew 
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2 And He said, What seest thou, Amos ? 

And I ansneied, A basket of endings 

And Jahve said to me, The end is coming for My people 
Isiael, 

I will not again pass by them 

3 And the Temple songs shall be howlings m that day, saith 

the Lord God 

Many tlio corpses, in every place, one casts them forth with 
silence 

A fine example of tlie piophetical use of the 
reft am is found in Is ix. 7 — 20 I have based my 
translation upon the critical edition of the Hebiew 
text in “The Sacred Books of the Old Testament” 
The rhetonc of the Prophet becomes lync through 
intensity of feeling 

7 Tho L6rd sent a^w6rd into Jacob, 

And it lighted on Israel 

8 And tho \vh61e of the People shall hn6w, 

Even Ephraim and the dwellers m Sam&ria 
That [stiffen their necks] with pride 
Saying thus, in stoutness of heart , — 

9 Bricks have failed | hewn st6no we build. 

Felled are the sy comores , | we replace them with cfidars 

10 So Jahvo sets up his [Enemies] ag&inst him, 

And Ins foes He incites 

11 ISdom m frftnt j and the Philistine behind, 

And they 6at up Israel, open mouthed. 

For all this His anger turns not , 

But His hdnd is stretched out still 

12 Yet the People turns n6t to its Smlter, 

And s6eks not to J&kve 
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13 So He cuts from Israel Iliad find tail 
P ilm-brancli and rush, m one day I 

16 For ’tis wholh vile and 6vil , 

And iverj mouth speaketli folly 
Fo> all this His dngei turns n6t, 

But His hdnd is sketched out still 

17 For wickedness burnetii like fire 
That devouretli brfei and th6m 

When it kindles the thickets of the forest 
Till the) mount m pillars of smoke 
18“ Tlnougli Jahie's wrath shall the Land be kindled, 

And the people be as fuel for the flic, 

19 When it snitches on the light, but hungers, 

And deiodieth on the left, unsatisfied 

18 c So n6 man hath plt\ on brdther , 

Each devours the flfish of his [fellow] , 

20 Manissoh, Ephraim , and Ephraim, Manisseh , 

And b6tli agonist Judah together ! 

For all this His Anger turns n6t, 

But His hdnd n stretched out still 

(Chap X.) 

1 Ho ! you dccrcirs of unrighteous decries 1 
Indltcrs of edicts oppressive ! 

2 Thrusting the fteblo fiom justice, 

And stealing the nght of My p6or 1 
So that widows bec6mo their spoil, 

And the fatherless tliij may r6b ! 

3 IS hit will jo d6 m the dij of visitation, 

Tlio desolition that comes from ifar ? 

To t\li6m will vo fife as a refuge ? 

And where mil jo lfave vour Health? 
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4 

Fen all this His dnger lui ns not, 

But His hdnd is stretched out still 

Even m the Book of Pi overha we find instances 
of stroplncal arrangement The Wisdom literatuie, 
regai ded as poetry, is somewhat stiff and pedantic, as 
we have all eady seen in the Alphabetical Psalms, but 
it repiesents a phase of Judaism, influenced prob- 
ably in its latei form by Gi eek thought, which is well 
worthy of study I select as an example the famous 
Wisdom-passage in Piov vni The word which we 
translate “tvorJman” (EV “one hi ought up"), m 
v 30, is not altogether cei tain, but, in othei passages, 
we find the thought of Wisdom as a huilda and as 
cooperating with God in Cieation Thus 
(Prov xxiv 3) 

Through Wisdom is bullded the ho&se, 

And stliblislied it Is by discretion 

Compare Jer x 12, h 15 where almost the same 
woids are applied to God as the Creatoi of the World 

Also (Piov in 19) 

Jahve through Wisdom built earth , 

Through discretion He stublished the heavens 

And (Prov ix 1 ) 

Wisdom hath bullded her house , 

Hath hewn out her s6ven pillars 

We now offer a translation of Piov vm 1 ff 
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(Prop rai Mefci e 3 + 3 ) 

Strophe I In praise of Wisdom 

1 D6tli not Wisdom crj, j and Prfidenco fitter her voice? 

C In the chi6f of the public high-places, | she stfindotli amid 
the paths, 

3 By the City Entrance gfites, j at the 6pemng of the d6ors she 

cries , — 

4 Unto vofi, 0 men, I cA.ll , j nnd my voice is to s6ns of mtn 

5 O ye simple, give lifed unto prudence, | and, ye fools, prep&ro 

your hearts 

0 Hear, for I speak a verity (?) | and the 6pemng of my lips >s 
cqiuty 

7 For ’tis truth that mj mouth shall litter, | whilo wickedness 

is ahli6rred by my lips. 

8 All tho words of my mofitli aro in rightness, | naAglit m 

them crAokcd or fro ward 

0 They are All of them plain to the wise, | and right to th6m 
that find knowledge 

10 Accf.pt yo my teaching — not Bllver — | and knAwledge pre- 
ferred to choice gAld 1 


STRopnE II Wisdom in i elation to man 

1- 1 [Wisdom] do neighbour with Prfidence, I knfiwledgo and 
discretion I attain. 

13 Arr6gonce, pride, and wrong-d6ing, | and the fr6wnrd mouth, 
do I hate 


14 Cofinscl is mine, and sound-kn6wlcdge, | mlno (is) under 
standing and might. 

in “* k f, n8S do rc ^> I and Princes rfghtlv bear swAv 

10 Tlirough m6 rAlcrs do rfile, | and iiAbles g6vom jAstlj 

ctapcnrn™ 1 ' MQUer *“ r0;|Cctuie * 11 ns a Gloss introduced from 
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17 t lore thim that lore mi, | and my dfligent-siohers shall 

find mo 

18 Wealth and li6nour are mine, | dirablo rlelios and righteous 

ness. 

19 My friu t is better than finest-gold, j my pr6ducc than choicest 

silver 

20 In the wiv that is right I g6, j in the midst of tho piths of 

judgement 

21 To give the truo-wcalth to my fninds, | and to fill then 

treasuries full 

Stbophe III Wisdom in relation to God 

22 Jahre gat M6 at tho first, | before His wirks of y6ro 

23 From of 61d was I miulded — | from tho first beginnings of 

earth 

24 While as yit wero no dfieps was I firmed, | when no fountains 

abounded (?) with niter 

23 E’or the mountains’ founditions were liid, | boforo the hills 
was I frimed 

2G Boforo He made forth and fields, | and tho tipmost dust of 
the wirld 

27 There was t when He framed tho hiavens, J when He circled 

tho face of the dlep 

28 When He set the sky firm up abive, | when He strengthened 

the wills of the deep 1 

29 When He made for the Sfo His Iiw, [ that its witeis should 

nit exceed | when he Iiwed the founditions of forth 

30 Then was t, His w6rkman, bj Him, [ rejoicing befire Him at 

ill times 

31 Rejoicing in the v.irld of His forth, j my delights being the 

sins of men 

1 v 28 b Tins reads hko a gloss to explain v 27 b The super 
fluoos member of a 29, i e v 29' would read better here 
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Heie we have tlnee clearly marked strophes of 
tm lines each The fiist stiophe may be legarded 
as introductory m piaise of wisdom The second 
strophe tieats of wisdom on eaith, m relation to 
man, while the thud stiophe tieats of wisdom m 
Heaven, m 1 elation to God Compaie the Alpha- 
betical Psalms cxi and cxn I have shewn m my 
Intioduction to the Alphabetical Psalms that the 
numbei ten, the number of the Covenant, plays a 
most important pai t m then ai 2 angemeut (see Psalms 
m Thicc Collections, pp 26 — 49) The writer of 
Piov vm belonged to the same school and would be 
influenced by similai motives 

The next illustration we shall take wall be Psalm 
xlvi m which the onginal metre is cleaily 
(2 + 2 ) + (2 + 2 ) 

with a ring that reminds us of the Anapaest 

This Psalm, howevei, contains some lines in the 
more common metie of 3 + 3 winch seem to interrupt 
the sense, and w Inch may possibly be due to a later 
writer Since oui present object is to illustiate the 
metre I shall, m my tianslation, avail myself of Roth- 
stem’s Hebrew Text and shall omit the portions which 
he maiks 111 smaller type as not belonging to tho 
original Poem, while I refer the Hebrew' scholar to 
lus critical notes, Rothstein regards the refiain as 
3 + 3 metre Thus 

J&Iito of IIGsts is with us | our T6wer 13 Jacob’s G 6 d 
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I would, however, call attention to the fact that 
the Divine Names, which may have been written with 
abbieviations, are peculiarly uncertain 

(Ps xlvi) 

Metro (2 + 2) +(2+2) Reft nn 3+3 
2 J Alive is ours, | a rAfuge and a strAngth, | 

a liAlp in disti esses | most leadj to be found 
Thereforo wo fear not, | though earth suffer change, 1 
though mountains icrnoie | to the heArt of the seas 
[Jvhve or H6sts is with us, | our t6wi,r is Jacob’s God] 

4 'Waters may rAgo, | mountains may quAho j 

at the 8w611mg of the RI\er, | the i A ging of its w flies 

7 Nations may rage, | kingdoms bo m6vcd | — 

Ho ufctArs His lofeo | eaith is dissAbed 1 

8 Jahvl oi Hosts is with us | our tower is Jacob’s G6d 

0 C6mo yo and see | the d6mgs of J ihve, | 
who qufototh wAi | to remotest eartli 

11 Be still and kn6w | that I am G6d, | 

exalted 'nnd tho NAtions, | exalted in the eaith 

12 Janvi of H6sts is wIth us, | our towfr is Jacob’s G6d 

I do not pledge myself to accept all Rothstein’s 
emendations but they are certainly of interest as 
shewing the value of metrical study m textual 
criticism 

It we admit that the Psalm has been revised I 
would suggest that the object of the revision was to 
connect it with such passages as Is.xxxm 20 ff where 
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God Himself is tlie “ River ” that lends such security 
to Jeiusalem. Thus 

20 Thine dyes shall see Jerusalem 

A quiet ab6de, a tfint that removeth not, 

Whose pegs are never drawn odt, 

And n6nc of whose c6ids become r6nt 

21 For there (as) a River J&lne is odrs, 

A placo of candls, wide reaching , 

Wherein no trireme can c6me 

Nor can war-ship pass throdgh it 

22 For Jalive our judge— 

Jdhve our leader — 

Jahve our King — 

Hd (it is) will save us 

This passage is not without difficulty (see Hebrew 
text m Saci cd Bools of O T) but the general sense 
18 clear Other cities, like Babylon, Thebes, or Tyre, 
were protected by mighty waters , Jerusalem had no 
River, but, better far, had the protection of God 

Other instances of the use of a lefram will be 
found in Pss xxxiv 6, 12 (5, 11), xln 6, 12 (5, 11), 
with xlm 5, xlix 13, 21 (12, 20), lvi 5, 11 (4, 11), 
Ira 6, 12 (5, 11), lix 7, 15 (6, 14), 10, 18 (9, 17), 
lxn 3, 7 (2, 6) , lxi n 4, 6 (3, 5) , lxxx 4, 8, 20 (3, 7, 
19), lxxxra 4°, G c , xeix 3 C , 5 C , 9 C , era 6, 13, 19, 28 
and 8, 15, 21, 31 , cxvi lS^f, 17 b f Also the response 
throughout Ps. cxxxvi 

Some of these passages are treated at length in 
other chapters (seepp 50 AT , 80 , 114 f ) and, indeed, 
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the whole of our chaptei on Alphabetical Poetry is 
an illustration of the Hebrew stiophe 

Ps xcix. is specially interesting as an example of 
the stiophe marked by a lefiam In the present text 
the iefiam occurs thiee times and m an augmented 
form Thus the Psalm is divided into three strophes, 
the first two being neai ly equal, while the thu d is a 
double stiophe Many commentatois (Wellhausen, 
Duhm, &c ) assume that what I have called a double 
strophe was originally divided by a refiam, which has 
been lost, after v 7 But this, I think, is a mistake 
The thuce-iepeated “Holy” (vv 3, 5, 9) is, as m Is 
vi , the cry ol the Cliei ubim who ai e mentioned in 
v 1 As, m Is vi , the Angels acclaim the Advent of 
God’s “Gloiy” on eaith, so, in the piesent Psalm, the 
tnsagion acclaims His coming Kingdom 

In strophe I the thought centres upon the pother 
of the Divine King, in strophe II upon His justice, 
in stiophe III upon His mercy Thus the tnsagion 
of the refrain acclaims three aspects of the Divine 
Nature 

The opening woids of » 1 denote, in the original, 
not the mere fact of Jahve's Kingship, but lather, 
that His teign on eaith has begun The Psalm 
belongs to a gioup of Psalms which we might call the 
Psalms of the Kingdom of God 

A question arises as to the metie of the Psalm 
Undoubtedly the greatei part is m beats of two 

8 
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accents, but, m vv 5, 6 and 9, w'e have lines of three 
accents Is tins due to a levision of the Psalm or 
was it the intention of the original writei ? 

Yeise 6 might be literally tianslated 

“Moses and Aaron among His priests 
And Samuel among the Callers on His Name, 

but the Hebrew idiom lather signifies that Moses and 
Aaion weie chief cst of His pnests and that Samuel 
was chief est of those that intercede TIiub they 
repiesent types of intercession 

(Ps xeix. Metre (2 + 2) + (2 + 2) with occasional 
passages of 3 + 3 ) 

STRoriiE I The holiness of God in His power 

1 J&livo is King, | though the Peoples may rfigo , | Ho is tlir6ned 

on the CliCrub, | though 6arth ma) be m6\ ed 

2 JMivc in Zion 1 is gre'it and e\(ilted , | cxiiltcd is H6 | ab6vo 

all the Peoples 

3 They pr'uso Thy Nimo, | the grefit and tho tcmblo | H6 et 

is He 

Strophe II The holiness of God in His justice 

4 [Thou art) tho King | that lovest right — 

Thou hast cstibhshed | Cquity (and) jOstico, | righteousness 
in .Ificob | Thou hast wrought. 

C Extill ye Jtihre our G6d 

And low at tho st6ol of His feet 
Horn is lit 
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Strophe III The holiness of God in His mercy 

0 M6ses and Adron His puests. 

And Sdmuel am6ng intercessors. 

To Jdhve the} cry | and He gives them dnswer, 

7 In the pillar of cloud | He speaks with them 

They kept His testimonies j and a stdtute Ho gdvo them 

8 Jdhve, our G6d, | Tliou dnsweredst th6m , 

A G6d forgiving | Thou wast to them , 

Y'hilo punishing their deeds 

9 Ex Alt ye Jdhve our G6d 

And h6io at the Mount of His h&linesa 
For H6 ly is Jahve our G6d 


We must now consider instances m which the 
strophe is not marked either by alphabetical airange- 
ment or by a refrain but determined only by a careful 
study of the contents, eg Ps xm Here the metre 
is m four beats except for the thud line where a 
marginal gloss seems to have crept into the text 
making the line too long 

It may be well first to offer a translation and 
then to consider how fai we are justified in dividing 
the Psalm into stiophes 


a 


Sorrow Jc 


r 


(Ps xni Metre 4 + 4 ) 

How 16ng wilt Thou Utterly forget me, Jdhve ? 
How 16ng wilt Tliou hide Thy countenance frdm 
me ? 

How 16ng must I ldy distress to mind ? 

[Crfoss grief m my heart all day ] 
How 16ng shall mine enemy exdlt himself against 
me 1 


8—2 
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Pi ayei 


Joy 


'a t Reghd Thou and linswei me, Jahve my G6d 
b, Lighten mmo eyes lest I sleep m de'ith 
ci L6t not mine enemy s!iy, I have m&steied lmn 
d\ [L6t not] my foes exult nt my fall 

/<z 2 As for m6 in Thy kindness I trust — 
hj , j My lie'irfc exidts m Thy silv&tion — 

(c 2 I sing unto JAhve for His bounty towai ds mo 
d 2 (Missing, but see Sepiuagml ) 


It is evident that the Psalm falls natuially into 
three parts The fiist four hnes axe all soi row, the 
second foui hnes are all pi ayci , and the last three 
hnes aie all joy But, if oui tlieoiy he nght, wc 
should have expected fom lines also m the last 
stioplie And heie the Septuagmt comes to oui aid 
and supplies exactly the line that we lequire to 
conclude the third strophe and to complete the 
parallelism Tims 

“7 give pi disc to the Ndvic of Jdkvc most High ” 

Undoubtedly this lepiesents the original text Thus 
we have tin ee stioplies of foui hnes each, conveying 
by then arrangement the spn ltual lesson that soi i ow 
is turned into joy through pi ayci 

But furthei I think wc may trace a 1 elation 
between the hnes which I have maiked abed, <hb,Ctd t , 
OjAc-cA Thus The Soi i ow m a and b is on account of 
the hiding of God’s countenance, i e it is t, oriowfiom 
God The soi'iow m c and d is on account of tho 
opjncssion of enemies, le it is sonow fiom man 
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So the Pi ayer in a-, and b, is for the i cstoi ation of 
Gods countenance , while, m c x and d, it is deliver- 
ance from enemies So, too, the Joy in a 2 and b 2 is 
a thanksgiving for the i cstoration of GocTs favour, 
while m c = and d, it lefers to the benefit received 
through dehvei ance f> om foes 

As to the word in line 3 which (following the 
Syriac) I translate “distress,” the Hebiew has a 
similar woid which signifies “counsel” I suggest 
that this difficult line gave rise to an early gloss 
“ grief in my lieait &c,” and that this gloss became 
mcoipoiated m the text 

The beautiful Shepheid-Psalm (xxm) which is, 
perhaps, more familiar than any otliei Psalm m the 
Psaltei, will reveal new beauties to us if we carefully 
study its structure The main division of the Psalm 
at the close of verse 3 is obvious even to a careless 
leader But the relation between the two strophes 
thus obtained is not geneially understood and our 
piesent division into verses tends to obscuie it The 
metre of the Hebiew is elegiac, or Kinah measure, 
with an additional stichos in v 4“ which may, or 
may not, be due to a gloss 

In strophe I (vv 1 — 3) we see the Good Shepherd 
caung for the sheep in three ways, (a) by His Pi esence, 
(h) by feeding it, (c) by guiding it Thus it will be 
seen that the three lines of strophe I may be summed 
up undei the heads Pi esence, Refreshment, Guidance 
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In strophe II (vv 4 — 6) each line of strophe I is 
expanded into two lines with the same thoughts of 
Piesence, Refreshment and Ghndmice Foi the 
spiritual lessons which follow from this anangement 
I may perhaps be allowed to i efei to Psalms in Three 
Collections, Pai 1 1, pp 104 ff 


(Ps xxm Metre 3 + 2 ) 

Strophe I 

Presence 1 Jit live’s my SUepliord — I ■want not. | ’Mid Ttr 
duro He tends me, 

Refreshment 2 b Bj restful streams He 16ads mo, | Ho restdreth 
my s6ul. 

Guidance 3 He guidotli in p&ths that are right , | for His 
6wn Name’s s&ke 


Presence 


Reft eshment 


Guidance 


Strophe II 

Though I g6 through tho T&lloy of G16om ] no 
6vil I ffiar, j for Tlioh art beside mo , 

Th) r6d and Thy sl&ying-st&ff, | they aro my 
cCmfort 

Thou sprCadest a table for m6, | in tho sight 
of my foes. 

Thou enrfehest my li6ad with oil, | mj cup 
overflows! 

Naught but g6odncss and mCrcy pursiio mo | 
all tho d&vs of m) life, 

I am homed in tho Hohso of Jfiliio, | for 6icr 
and Ci or! 


One fuitlici illustration of tho way in which tho 
meaning of a passage is hi ought out by the study of 
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its strophical arrangement may be given from the 
beautiful song m Is si 1 — 8 I translate from the 
critical text omitting v 3 s as an obvious gloss (with 
Bickell, Cheyne, Dulim, &c ) 

1 There ctmeth a Sh6ot from Jesse stem, 

And a Branch buds forth from lus rdots 

2 And there resteth on him Jahve’s Spirit — 

(«) The Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding, 

(6) The Spirit of Cofinsel and Strength, 

(c) The Spirit of Knowledge and Piety, 


(«i) 


f 


That he jfidgc not by sight of his eyes , 
Nor convict by the s6nse of his tars, 


,, ■, [4 And he judges the feeble with right , 

' 1 I And jhstly convicts for the p6or 

. . f And he smltetli the tyrant with i 6d of mouth , 

' Cl ' t And sl&yeth the wicked with breath of his lips 


(« 2 > 

(h) 

fe) 


[5 And right is the girdle of his loins , 

And faithfulness the girdle of his reins 
6 And the w61f shall lodge with the Kimb, 

And the leopard lie down With tlio kid 

And the calf and the Hon shall pasture (together), 

And a little child may lead them 


W) 

(W 

(cs) 


(7 And the c6w and the be&r shall graze , 
( Their yodngones he d6wn togSthor 
18 And the Hon like the 6x eats h&y, 
l And the bliby sp6rts by the asp hole 
J And 6ver the den of the b&silish 
l The weaned child lays lus hfmd. 


If tins passage be carefully studied it will be seen 
that it is ruled by the numbers three and six Each 
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of the thiee lines which I have maiked (a), Q>), ( c ) 
contains two gifts of the Spirit These three lines 
are developed in three strophes of six lines each 
which mn in pans conespondnig more or less closely 
with the gifts of the Spirit in the lines (a), (6), (c) I 
have mdicated these relations by the letters a-i, c u 

^2j C3 , @ 3 ) b$y C3 

The arrangement m verses is qmte wrong and 
tends to obscuie the meaning Thus the omission of 
the gloss 3% which we omitted on purely cntical 
grounds, is also defended by the stiuctuie of the 
poem 



CHAPTER VII 

ON DRAMATIC LYRICS 

Though di ama, m the sense of the acted play, 
is alien to the spmt of Hebrew poetiy, yet it is not 
so with the di amatic lyi ic winch vividly pictures a 
scene and introduces change of thought and speakei, 
indicated, at times, by a change of meti e We may 
illustrate this fiom the Song of Songs, generally 
called the Song of Solomon Piobably no two 
commentators would agree as to the mteipretation 
of the poem m every detail, but all would admit that 
it consists of a series of dramatic lyncs which maybe 
divided into Acts and that it thus approximates moie 
nearly to the drama than any other poem m the 
literature of the Bible 

The outline is briefly as follows A beautiful 
Shulamnnte (cf Shunammite, 1 K 1 3) maiden is 
taken into the royal harem, wheie, m spite of all 
temptation, she remains tiue to the sliepheid-lover 
of her northern home, and is at last permitted to 
return to him as his spotless bride, thus to vindicate 
the worth of love (vin 6 fF) 

In the translations which I give as specimens of 
this poem I have availed myself of Rotlistem’s Hebrew 
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text m his Grundzugc des hebi cnschen Rhythmus , 
though I have not always accepted his emendations 
In chap 1 9 — 14 we have to distinguish the 
speakers by the context and the structuie of the 
stiophe. Thus 

Solomon ts flattering the maiden 
9 To n steed m a Pliftnoh’s cli'inot, | I compare thee my 16vo 

10 Fair were thy cheeks with the pfiarl rings, | tliv nfck wit i 

the jewels 

11 We will make foi thee strings of g61d | with points of silier 

Throughout this strophe the lung keeps up his 
somewhat coarse simile of the steed ivitli its trappings 
All he has to give is gold and silver 

In the next strophe the maiden replies with 
modesty She wonders that she should have found 
favour with the king, but assures him that she has 
given her love elsewhere If her perfume has reached 
to the king, she herself knows one who, to her, is 
sweeter tliau all myn h Thus 

12 Can it b6 to the king on his divan | m v pfirfunio hath reached 1 

13 My true love’s the bundle of m^rrli | that lies m my b6som 

14 My true love’s the cluster of h6nna | on the sl6pes of En g£di 

(Chap n 3 Metre 3 + 2 ) 

The Shulammxtc, thinlnng of li*r absent lover 
As the Applo ’mid trCcs of the forest ) 

so my 16\o amid yofttlis 
In his sh&dow I j6jcd ns I 8?it | 

and lus frfut was my sweot 
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(Chap 11 8 if) 

Another icminiscence of the maiden, picturing her lover’s 

invitation to come forth and enjoy the spring (Metre 3+2+2) 

My 16\c! lo htre ho c6mes ' ) leaping on the mountains ] shipping 
on the hills 

He is here, behind our wall , | peenng through the windows | 
gldncing through the lattice 

My 16ve lie speaks and cdlls me, | Rise my darling, | C6me my 
fdir ono 

For 16, the winter’s 6ver, | ram is pdst, | the c61d is g6ne 

F16wers are s6en in the earth , | s6ng time is c6me, | the ring-dove 
is heard 

The fig tree is ripmg her biills, ] the vines are in bloom, ) giving 
forth scfinh 

Arise then, my darling, my d6ve, | to the clfifts of the rdck, | to 
the covert of steeps 

Sh6w mo thy fiico, let me h6ar thee , j for Bweet is thy voice, | thy 
countenance c6moly 

Someone sings a vineyard song (Metro 2+2) 

Catch us the f6xes, | the f6tes so smdll, 

That are spoiling tho vineyards, | our vineyards m bldom 

Another brief passage in the rare metre (3 + 2 + 2) 
is found in chap iv 8 — 13 It seems to continue the 

invitation to the walk in spring (n 8 if) which we 
have already translated, and, like that passage, it 
breaks into tbe (2 + 2) metie of popular song 
In my translation I follow Rotlistein’s Hebrew 
text. 
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(Chap it 8 ff Metre 3 + 2 + 2 ) 

Prom Lebanon came my bride , ] with mi from Libanon , | from 
tbe dins of the lions 

Prom the tip of Amina look forth, | fiom the t6p of Shenir, | 
from the mountains of leopards. 

0 bride thou lmt r washed my’ heirt 1 with a glanco of tluno 
eyes, | with a turn of thy nick 

Hon s\\ iot tliy caresses, my bride , | bow bitter than wine 1 1 and 
thy pirfume than spices i 

Thy lips as the bine) comb drip, | liiney and milk | are tador 
thy tingue 

Thj cliieks a p6megranate ircliard | with choicest of fruit, | 
campluro with spikenard. 


(He sings) 

Wiiko thou Nirtli wind, | c6mo thou South 
Breathe on my garden, | that its spices may il6w 

Tlie next specimen we shall give is a beautiful 
dream in which the maiden seems to herself to have 
been unkind to liei ti uo lovei 


(Cliap a 2 ff Metie 3 + 2 ) 

.■L 8 ii Pt ’ bnt “ y heirt " as awake 1 —my belived is hn6ckmg! 

For mu 6 i W ’m V J 15v ° l I d6ve > my porfechon 
‘‘As \ r i 1S ' ntdl dou, ! my licks with tho drip” 
As for r otr driss, I l«6w can I clitho mo? 

no mit foil, V T °,r? ^V° n my Kot -! ,lk c 'm 1 soil them?” 
mfticd. US Un< ^ fr0!n t ' !C door, | my compassions ncro 

Thou °i, Q for mv^is^ 01 /)’] T' 1 m -'. !ir ' nds dnppod with mirrh 

My soul wont forth nf l'* 6P ° n ’ mj ’ 16 '° ho WfU5 g 6no ' 
ont forth at his pissmg, | I cMled, but no imsner! 
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The maiden finally i ejects hei loyal adnnrei and 
declares hei loyalty to liei tiue loiei (vn 11) 

My 16 vo lio is mine, and I Ids, | Ins desire is to m6 

After which the metie changes back to the metie 
of chap li 8 fl (i e 3 + 2 + 2) and the maiden accepts 
that invitation of her shepheid-lovei almost m the 
words in which it had been pi oposed 

C6me thou, my 16\c, let us f6rtli, | let us dwell in the li6nna, ) let 
us vtsit the \ l'noy'irds , 

Let us s6e if the vine hath budded, 1 if its bl6ssom bo 6pen , ( if 
the pomegranates bl6om 

These thiee examples which we have given are, 

I believe, the only instances of this metie occuinng 
in the Song 

We must conclude with the scene, chap vm 5 — 7, 
which is so admirably descx ibed m Di Haiper’s Com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon that I must boirow 
his words 

“The scene depicted m these verses is the return 
of the Shulammite with her lovei to the village Ab 
they draw near she leans upon him in weariness, and 
they are observed by some of the villagers, who ask 
the question in v 5 tt The lovers meantime come 
slowly on, and as they come he points out an apple 
tree under which he had once found hei sleeping and 
awaked hei, and then as they come m sight of it, he 
points to her birthplace, her mother’s home v In 
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tv 6 and 7 tlie Shnlammite utters that great panegy- 
uc of love which is the climax and glory of the book 
Because of this pon er of love which she feels m her 
heai fc she beseeches hei lover to bind her closely to 
himself” 

(vm 5 IF) 

Sccjie near the village home Villagers speak 

6 Who is this tint comes tip from tho wilderness, | that Mans 
on hor 16ver? 

The bndcgioom speaks (o the bride 

’Tvras under (jon) ipplo I wihed thee — 

’Tuns thfirc thy mither bare thee — 

’Twas thtre she hire thee with travail 

The bride speaks, clinging closer to her lover 

G Sot mo as a s6al on thine he'irt, 

(Set me) as a seal on tlimo inn, 

For loie is strong as dtsath, 

Jfiulousy is cruel ns tho graio. 

It dimes with a G6d like dime 

The villagers drair the moral of the bndds constancy — 
spcal mg tn prose 

7 Mnnv waters cannot quench love, noitlicr can nvors drown 
it If a man would gno tho whole substance of his house for love 
he would bo utterly despised 

On v 0 Dr Harpci well quotes Browning’s Any 
Wife to any Husband 
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“It w ould not be because my eye grew dim 
Thou couldst not find tbo lo\o there, thanks to Him 
Who never is dishonouied m the spark 
He ga\e us fiom His fire of fires, and bade 
Kemember wliencc it sprang, nor be afraid 

While that bums on, though all the rest grow dark” 

Another example of the diamatic Iyiic may be 
given from the Songs of Isaiah 

Isaiah is specially fond of paronomasia and 
assonance (eg v 7, x 30, &c) -which he uses with 
great effect He is not afraid also to use the language 
of mythology Thus we cannot understand his song 
on Ai tel without being reminded that the sound of 
the word would, to the Hebrew ear, suggest two 
thoughts, (a) “the Lion of God” (6) “ altat -heat th ” 
for sacrifice, and also that the word DOd might be 
taken either as the name David, or m its original 
significance as the divine name, as on the Moabite 
Stone See Bennett’s note on the Moabite Stone m 
Hast Diet, p 407, where he calls attention to the 
fact that in the three or foui places m tv Inch Ariel 
occuis “it is connected with the City of David in Is 
xxix 1 and with DWDH heie” The sense of Ariel 
as an “altar-hearth” will be found in Ezek. xhn 15 f 
The Song on Ariel (Is xxix Iff) opens, I believe, 
with the boastful words of the enemy (? Sennacherib) 
as follows 

1 Alas 1 Anil, Anel, | City where D3d enc&mps 1 

Add (but) y6ar unto y£ar , J let the seasons go rofind 
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2 Th6n do I straiten Anel, [le God's Lion] 

And iu6aning and gi6anmg shall be 

And to me she bec6mes Anel [le an aUat health] 

3 And I ckmp like Dod against thee, 

And lav siege with a mound against thee, 

And raiso up against thee t6ueis 

4 Till thou sp6ah, being abased, fiom the ground, 

Thy speech coming tlifn from the dfist, 

And tliv voice bo os gh6st from the grofmd, 

Thy whispering w6ids from the dust 

Ilei e the scene changes and God speaks and 
assures His City of His pioteetion The metie here 
also changes Tlius 

5 Then the h6st of thy foes 1 bec6metli small ddst, 

And os drifting chaff | the h6st of thy tyrants 

And this shall bo sudden and instant. 

Heie again the scene changes No longer do we 
heai the voids of God but the Prophet himself 
descubes the dehveiance that he sees m the vision of 
prophecy Thus 

G By Jfihic of H6sts sho is vfsitetl, 

With thunder, and 6uithquahe, and mighty voice, 

With whfilumd, Wmpest, and dovohnng fl&me 

It is evident fiom the avoids which follow that the 
“visitation ” of God is for the ledemption of His City 
and for the destruction of the “multitude of tlio 
nations that fight against Aridl” ( v 7) 

The names DOd, DOdu, David are the same, and 
signify Loic oi the Beloved The Jebusite stronghold 
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may very possibly have been regaided as “ the City of 
D6du ” before it was taken by David and called aftei 
his own name (2 S v 7) 

There is anotliei Song of Isaiah’s m which he 
appeals to me to use D6du as a name of God It is 
the Song of the Ymeyaid (v 1 ff ) 

Ldt me now sing for Dfldu | D&du’s s6ng of his vineyard 
Dfldu had a vineyard | on a hill ver) fertile 
And ho fenced it, and cleared it and phnted it choicely 
And he built therein a t6wer, 

And ilso hewed him a wine vat. 

So ho 16oked it should yidld him gripes — 

And it yielded but wild gi apes' 

Thus we have the “ City of David ” and the Vine- 
yard (oi Vine) of David The Vine was the emblem 
of Judah (Ezek xv , Gen xlix 11 , Ps lxxx 8 — 14) 
and I suggest that the difficult passage m The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, Ch ix , respecting the “ Vine 
of David” had its ongin m Isaiah’s Song of the Vine 
or Song of the Ymeyaid, for the word may be trans- 
lated eithei way 

The passage m the “ Teaching ” i uns thus 

“Now, concerning the Eucharist, thus shall ye 
give thanks First with legard to the Cup — We 
give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the holy Vine 
(of) David Thy Servant which Thou madest known 
unto us through Jesus Thy Seivant” The Suffering 
Servant is the "very vine” of God (Jn xv 1 — 5) 

K 9 
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The second Psalm may be gn en as a good illus- 
tration ot Dramatic Lyncs, though mc might have 
been equally justified in regai dmg it as an example 
of the stiophe The change of speaker is vividly 
distinguished by the context Thus, m v 3 we have 
the rebel woids of the earth-poweis, m 11-6 the 
voids of God with lespect to His Anointed , vlnle, 
in vv 7 — 9, the Anointed himself speaks of his God- 
gnen authority Thus theie is a 1 elation between 
strophes II and III, while stiophe IV exactly cone- 
sponds with stiophe I I have left the difficult line 
v 12 s untranslated because this is not the place foi a 
cutical investigation of the text The eonespondmg 
lefei ence to the “ Chnst ” 111 v 2, and to the “ Son ” in 
v 7, would lead us to expect some such line as, “ Obey 
the Son lest he be angry and ye perish ” It is only 
fair to say that the text as it stands is uncertain on 
critical gi ounds and does not quite suit the metre 

(Psahn 11 ) 

Strophl I Tito Vowc of the Piahmst 

1 t\li> do tho htathcn rage | nud the peoples vmnlj design? 

2 The tings of tho <hrth stuud up j and princes ore blinded 

togetlier 

'Gainst J'ilivc and ’gainst His Clirfst ’ 

1 “Let us brc'ik nsuuder their b6nds J mid efist from 6 IT us then 
fetters ” 
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Strophe II The scene m heaven 

4 Tlio thr6ned One in h6aven laughs , | the L6rd but derides 

them i 

5 He speaheth to th6m in His angei [ and tioublcth them m 

His wr ith 

6 “ ’Twas I that anointed My King | on Zion My h61) Mount ” 

Strophe III The Voice of the Anointed 

7 Let mo t611 of J&hve’s deciee — 

He said to me, Thou art My Son, | it is t, this day, have 
beg6tten thee 

8 Ask of M6 that I gl\o thee | nations tlnno heritage, j the 

ends of the £arth thy possession 

9 Thou slialt bre ik them with sceptre of Iron, | as a p6tter’s 

vessel shalt shatter them 

Strophe IV The Voice of the Psalmist 

10 And now, je kings, bo wise, | be wkrned ye judges of earth 

11 Serve ye Jlilive with fear, | and unto Him with trembling 

12 

For his linger may Easily burn | Happy th6y that take rifuge 
m Him 


9—2 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE POETRY OF THE SEASONS 

To every poet the spnng of the year is a prophecy 
of new cieation Shelley felt this when he wrote 

“The airs and streams renew their joyous tone, 

The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear, 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead season’s bier 
The loving birds now pair in every brake, 

And build then mossy homes m field and brere, 

And the green lizard and the golden snake. 

Like unimpnson’d flames, out of their trance awake, 

Tlirough wood and stream, and field and lull and ocean, 

A quickening life from the earth’s heart lias burst, 

As it lias ever done, with change and motion, 

From the gTeat morning of the world 1 when first 
God dawn’d on chaos ” 

No wonder then, if to the Hebrew poet, who was, 
before all things, a prophet, the cycle of the seasons 
shall speak of God’s eternal purpose for His worlds 
It would not be difficult to shew that the “ Days ” 
of Creation (Gen 1) aie based upon the months of 
the year, commencing from the spring, which, as 
Shelley reminds us, is the type of “ the gi eat morning 
of the world,” In a little book like this I cannot do 
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more than suggest a few thoughts on this wide and 
important subject For this pui pose I commence 
with Ps civ and must lepeat, m part, nliat I have 
written in my Introduction to that Psalm ( Psalms in 
Thee Collections , p 430) 

The Psalm is based upon the “Six Days” of 
Creation as given m the Pi lest-code (Gen i.) Theie 
is, however, this lmpoitant difleience that, whereas 
Gen 1 purposes to i elate in prose the older of life’s 
first beginnings, oui Psalnnst, with a poet’s instinct, 
recognises Creation as an eternal work which is still 
going on and which all points to a “far off Divine 
Event,” viz the completion of God’s joy in His works 
This being so he sees no inconsistency in regarding 
animals, birds and men as being alieady m existence 
on the Thud Day We might analyse the Psalm as 
follows 

vv 1, 2 The First Day, like the first month in 
spimg, is filled with the promise of the bnth of 
light 

to 3, 4 The Second Day reminds us how God 
builds His firmament, making, as Shelley says, 

“ the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air,” 

thus causing the very elements of destruction to 
conti lbute to the conseivatiOn of the earth 

vv 5 — 18 The Third Day, like the thud month, 
is “the gift of seed” It reminds us how (a) God 
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has taken the waters, which wei e once the winding- 
sheet of a dead earth, and made them countless rills 
of blessing to buds and beasts and men It also 
reminds us ( b ) how God made the dry land thus to 
become the bountiful seed-plot of corn and wine and 
oil 

vv 19 — 23 The Fourth Day, like the fourth 
month (the month of the summer stolstice) tells 
God’s good purpose m darkness as well as m light, 
while it points to the final triumph of light (v 22 f ) 
vv 24 — 30 The Fifth Day, like the fifth month 

(which even m the nature-religion of Babylonia was 
dedicated to Istat as the bona dea of fertility), tells 
of the infinite vanety of God’s “cieatures” and of 
His caie for all their needs 

vv 31 — 35 The Sixth Day, like the autumn 
month, sums up the gi owing purpose of the whole 
Creation, viz that this bountiful God may rejoice at 
last m a w oild fiom which all evil has been expelled 
The metre of the Psalm is 3 + 3 with occasional 
triplets 

(Ps. civ ) 

The Fn ft “ Day ” qf G> cation (Gen i 3—5) Voices qf Spring 

1 Thou ni t great, 0 my God, ovcecdmglj | Thou Inst dfict’d 

Thee with splCndour and majesty 

2 Putting on light as a garment, | spreading out the lif liens 

ns a curtum 
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The Second “ Day" cf C> cation (Gen 1 6 — 8) God's Building 
seen in the Fit moment (cf Ps tit 2) 

3 (He fI6oreth His upper-cMnibers m the waters, 

-j Ho mfikctli thick clouds His chinot , 

(Ho m6vetli ou wings of the wind 

4 Milking the winds His fuigels | the Mining fire His mlnisteis 

The Thud “ Day * of Ch cation (Gen l 9f) Dry land 
and seed 

5 Ho founded tho earth on her bases, | that she should not be 

m6ied for cvei 

6 With the Deep, as a garment, Thou hast e6vcied her, | so 

the waters stood 6ver the mountains 

7 At Til} lebuko they (16c, — 

At the voice of Th} thundci they hasten — 

8 b To the pl'ico Thou liadst founded for tli6ra 
9 Nor transgress the limit assigned them, | nor return to 
c6ver the forth 

10 He sfndetli the spnngs down the ch mnels , | nm6ng the 

modntaiiis they run 

11 They give drink to all beasts of the fifild , | wild isses may 

qufncll their thirst 

13 He gives mountains to dilnk from His ch imbers , | Earth is 
filled from the fruit of Thy w6rks 
11 Making grass to spring foi tho cattle | and herbage foi 
tillage of mtn 

15 To bring foith f6od from the forth | and wine that may 
glliddon man’s belli t 

Cheering the lace with oil j and food that should strengthen 
man’s he'vrt 

1G The trees of G6d have then fill, | the cedars of Lebanon 
that He plmtod 
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12 On them dwell f6wls of heaven | ’mid their branches they 
utter their song 

17 ’Tis there the httle birds n6st, | the st6ih (too) whose li6mo 

is the firs 

18 The 16ft) hills for the goats, | the cr6gs are ft r6fuge for the 

c6mes 

The Fan Ih “Fay” of Ci cation (Gen i 14 — 19) The lessei 
and gieatei lights The cycle of the festivals 

19 He m&ketli the m6on for the seasons, | and the sdn knows 

the place of his setting 

20 Thou ni&kest daikness — it is night — | all b6asts of the 

foiest creep forth 

21 The lions r6anng foi pr6y | and seeking their ni6at from G6d. 

22 The sun but rises — they are g6ue, | and lay them d6wn m 

tlieir d6ns 

23 Mlm gootli f6rtli to Ins w6rk, | to Ins labour until the 

6vemng 

The Fifth “Day" of Ci cation (Gen i 20 — 23) The voices 
of summci The teeming Ife qf earth and sea 

24 0 Tills e, how greit aic Th) w6rksl 

The whole Thou hast w r6 light m wisdom! 

The tartli is filled with Th) wtnltli 1 

25 Tins s6a, so great and widc-spr6ading, 

"Wherein are things ci 6epmg innumerable , 

Crc'iturcs both small and great 

26 Tlieio the ships [? the nautili ] go a!6ng | and Leviathan 

f6rmed for Tin pla) thing 

27 The) Ml look evpCctant to TUCe | to give them their food m 

its sfason 

23 Thou glvcst to thfim— they gather it | Thou 6penest Th) 
blind — thev aro sited 
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29 Thou lifdest Thy Face— they are tioubled 

Thou withdrawest their br6ath — they empire, 

And return again to their dust. 

30 Thou sSndest Thy brfiatli — they aie m&de — | Thou ien6west 

the face of the ground 

The poet now draws his conclusion as a prophet 
fiom the cycle of God’s work which he has tiaced m 
cieation He would not have said with the Wntei 
of Ecclesiastes that “what has been shall be and that 
there is nothing new under the sun ” On the contrary 
lie sees that God is making all things new He sees 
that God's purpose is good and that life not death is 
the end (v 30) 

That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destioyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pilo complete 

So the conclusion to which our Psalmist arrives is 
based upon that first Sixth Day (Gen i 24 — 31), when 
God looked upon all things that He had made and 
declared them to be “very good.” 

As God then lejoiced in His works, so God will 
lejoice m the End which must mean the extinction of 
all evil 

The Sixth 11 Day” of Cieation and its meaning for the future— 
Autumn toiees Every common bush aflame with God 
,11 Be the GI6ry of Jfthve for 6vei 1 j Let J&hve rejoice in His 
noilts 1 
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32 Who but 16oketh on earth and it ti embletli , | Ho but toucheth 

the hills and tlioy sm6ke 

33 I will slug while I lire unto J'vhvc , | While being lists I will 

lijuiin to mj G6d 

34 Hy musing on Him shall be sweet | As for nit I rejoice in 

J ill! e 

35 May sinners be ended from earth, j and the wicked exist no 

m6ro 1 

My soul do thou bless JaliVe 

Even m the early days of the Jehovist the promise 
that “ seed-time and liai vest, cold and heat, summer 
and wintei , day and night, should not cease,” was 
given as the pledge of God’s acceptance (Gen vm 22) 
The older of the seasons was, to the piopliet 
Jeremiah, a token of God’s evei lasting covenant with 
Israel Tlius, Jer xxxm 20 f “Thus saitli Jalive, 
If ye can break My covenant, the day, and My cove- 
nant, the night, so that day and night should not be 
m their season, then may also My covenant with 
David, My seivant, be bioken ” 

And again, v 25 f “ If I did not appoint My 
covenant the day and the night as laws of heaven 
and earth, then, too, I might cast off the seed of 
Jacob and David My servant” The leadei will 
notice that the Covenant of Ci cation becomes the 
pledge of the Covenant with David 

Jeienuah’s famous chapter (xxxi ) on the New 
Covenant closes with the same thought, tv 35 — 37 
(Heb M — 30) “Thus saitli Jalnc that giveth the 
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sun for light by day, the laws of the moon and stars 
for light by night If these laws can depart from 
befoie Me, saitb J alive, then might the seed of 
Israel cease from being a nation before Me for 
ever ” The poet of the next geneiation, known 
to us as the Second Isaiah, connects this Covenant of 
Cieation with the Covenant of Noah, Is hv 9, “Foi 
this is unto Me the waters of Noah, even as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should not again pass 
ovei the earth so have I sworn not to be angry with 
thee (Israel) and not to lebuke thee” 

About a bundled years later the author of the 
Priest Code intei prets for us the “waters of Noah” 
by the rainbow sign of God’s Covenant with the earth 
(Gen ix 8 — 17) 

In the Asaph Psalin Ixxiv the Psalmist appeals to 
God by the Covenant of Creation, to fulfil His promise 
which seems to be delayed. The whole passage should 
be studied, we can but quote vv 13 — 17 which refer 
to tile Covenant of Creation The emphatic use of the 
pronoun Thou should be noticed and also the i efer- 
ence to the first four “ Days of Creation.” Thus 

Day I Light, or the smiting of the dragon of darkness, 
as ui the Babylonian slorr/ 

Thou with Thy p6vei | didst biofik the s6o, 

Didst slifvci the heads | of the dragons on the waters. 
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Day II The Firmament The chaos of icateis divided , 
as in the Babylonian stoiy 
Thou didst rind | the laads of Lei i \thau, 

Didst give him as food | to the desort folk. 

Day III TVatcis in one place, dip land appears 
Thou didst cleave | fountain and br6ok, 

Thou didst dr5 | perennial rivers 

Day IF The gi eatci and lesser lights 
Tln'ne is the day, | Thine, too, the night, 

Thou didst establish | the lights and the sun 

The Covenant of Ci cation icith reference to Gtn via 22 
Tho'u didst appoint | all boundaries of fartli , 

Summer and winter, ] Tuofr it was didst fonn them 

It will be seen that in this Psalm the metie is 
2 + 2 and, if we compaie the closely paiallel Psalm 
lxxxix , the study of metie opens up a most interesting 
question For, m Ps lxvxix the metie, for the most 
part, is the common one of 3 + 3, but it contains 
passages of 2 + 2 metre, and it appeals to me that 
these latter passages all refer to the Covenant of 
Creation, while the passages m 3 + 3 metre i efer to 
the Covenant of David. 

I shall endeavour to represent the change of metre 
in my translation and must leave the reader to judge 
whether two independent Psalms have been combined 
or whether the writer wished to place side by side 
the Covenant of David and the Covenant of Ci cation 
and varied Ins metre to suit his subject 
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- (Ps 1XXX1X) 

Metre 2+2 Covenant of Creation 

(a) 2 1 stag the eternal | mercies of Jahve 

(b) I make known with my mouth | Thy faithfulness for Ages 
(«i) 3 I said, as eternal, | mere} shall be built 

(hi) As the heavens Thou estdblishest | (so) Thy faithfulness 
therein 

Metre 3+3 The David Covenant 

4 A chvenant I made with M) chosen , 

I sware unto D n id My servant, 

5 Thy seed I establish for ever, 

And build up thy throne for all liges 

It mil be seen that though the metie is diffeient 
the language and thought is identical with that m 
vv 2, 3 It uould seem that the wntei lushed, like 
Jeremiah, to place the “suie mercies of David” side 
by side with the sui e mei cies of Ci eation The metre 
now changes back to that of vv 2, 3 

Metre 2+2 Covenant of Creation 

6 For the heavens shall praise ) Thy w6nderwork, Jahve, 
Thy faithfulness too [ m c6ncourse of H61y ones 

7 For wh6, in lugh-h6uvon, | complreth with Jlhie? 

Whd matchcth Jahve | ’mid s6ns of the g6ds 1 

8 A G6d revered | m assembly of H61y ones. 

Great and to be feared | b} All that are arodnd Him 

10 Thou dost 16rd it J o’er the pride of the sea , 

"When Ins wives are uplifted, | Thou layest to rist 

11 ’Twas Thou that didst crush | proud-Bahab as slim, 

"With the &rm of Th} might | didst scatter Thine Enemies 
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12 Thine are tho heavens , ) Thine too the 6arth 

The \v6ild and its fulness, | Tuou (it w as) didst found them 

13 The n6rth and the south, | Tnou (it was) created them 
Tabor and H6rmon | ring with Thy nfime 

14 Thine is the arm , | Thine is the p6wer 
Strong is Tliy Mud, | High is Thy right-hand. 

15 Righteousness and judgement | the foundation of Thy throne, 
Mercy and triith | that g6 before Thy face 


The leadei wall note how exactly vv 10 ff coire- 
spond with the veises we have aheady ti’auslated 
from Ps lwiv the same metre, the same mythology, 
the same lefeience to the “Days” of Creation, the 
same i emarkable use of the emphatic “ Thott ” 

We now pass to verse 20 which is pure prose as 
follows 

“Thou spakest of old m a vision with Thy saints 
[oi, possibly, ‘with icspcct to Thy Scant ’] and didst 


say, 


These words form an introduction to the Promise 
which continues as follows 


Metre 3+3 David Covenant 

20 I have set a cr6ivn (?) on a hero , 

Have ov'iltcd one cli6sen of tho people 

21 1 foimd Mo I) i«d My servant , 

With Thy li6h oil I anointed him 

22 Hint My hind, shoidd 1)C his stiy , 

And nune urm should give him str6ngtli 

23 Tliat the 6nemy shoidd not cv'ict , 

Nor tho wichcd one cause him affliction 
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24 I will b6at down Ins foes before Mm, 

Will smite them that li ite him 

23 Wlnlo with him is Mj truth and Mj 11161 q, 

111 M} name shall his hum bo exalted 

26 And I s6t his hind 011 the sdn, 

His riglit-hmd on the rtvors 

27 Ho n'lmes Me, Thou art mj Father, 

Mj G6d and mj It6ck-Salv ation 

28 Wlnlo I too appoint him Mj firstborn, 

A Most High to the kings of the 6arth 

29 Mv m6rcj I K6cp Ins for 61 er, 

And for him is My edvenant stablished 

30 And I mike Ins seed et6mal, 

IIis tin one ns the diys of heaven 

31 Should lus s6ns fore ike M> Kw, 

So as not to walk in Mj judgements, 

32 Sliohld they piofano My statutes 
So as n6t to obseno Mj commfindnients, 

33 Then I visit their transgression with a rod, 

And with scofirges their sin 

34 Yet from him I iem6ve not Mj meicj, 

Nor will I pioie false to My faithfulness 

35 My Covenant will I not break, 

Nor change what Mj Kps have announced 

3G Once for 611 have I sw6m bj My li61iness 
Tliat I never prove false to David 

37 Hib seed shall bo for ever, 

And Ins thr6ne as the sun before Me 

3S It shall stfij as the m6on for ever, 

And the witness that is faithful 111 the skj 

The Psalna continues tn the same metre to plead 

with. God (as Ps Ixmv ) the 11011-perfbimance of His 
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promises, until we come to the last two verses (51, 52) 
wheie it would seem to bieak once more into the 
(2 + 2) metre which we have already found m vv 2, 3, 
6—15 Thus 

51 Remember 0 L6rd | the iepr6ach of Thv servant, 

Hon I be'ir in mv bosom | the slwme of the Peoples 

52 Whore with they repr6ach — | Thine enemies, Jahio 1 — 
Wherewith they reproach | the footsteps of Thy Christ 

The text, liowevei, in these two verses is by no 
means ceitam 

I propose, in the present chapter, to examine one 
aspect of the spring, which is summed up undei the 
Hebiev word Tzemach, a word signifying that “out- 
spi mg ” fiom the eaith, which lesults fiom the spung 
of the yeai It is most unfortunate that, m the E V , 
this w ord should have been tianslated “Branch,” 
thus hiding from the English reader a very beautiful 
and suggestive thought 

In the passages which follow I shall indicate the 
root Tzemach, whether as a vei h oi as a substantive, 
by givmg the tianslation m italics 

(Is iv 2 ) 

In that day tlicro shall be 
Tho outtprniff of Juhve ns a boanty and prido, 

And tho friut of tho land ns a glory nnd boast 
For tho remnant of Israel 

Here the “ outspring of Jahtc” answers to the 
“fruit of the Land’’ m the parallel line It is called 
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the “outspnng of J alive" because He makes it to 
spring forth as it is said of Paradise, Gen u 9, “ And 
out of the ground Jahve Elokim made to spring 
every tree that was pleasant to the sight and good 
for food” 

Such was the intention of God m Cieation This 
intention was hindered by the Fall in which Earth 
is lepiesented as sympathising “Thorns also and 
thistles shall it (1 e the Earth) male to spring for 
thee” (Gen in 18) But, though hindered, the pur- 
pose of God still remains and is manifested in the 
paiable ot every spring It ib He who “maleth the 
glass to spring for the cattle” (Ps civ 14), “causing 
the mountains to spring with grass ” (Ps cxlvu 8) 

But, m anothei sense, the earth may be said to 
“bring forth fruit of itself”, consequently Tzemach 
may be applied to the earth , and, as such, it is fre- 
quently used collectively, e g Ezek xvi 7 “ the out- 
spi mg (E V the bud) of the field " , Hos vm 7 “ the 
outspi mg (E Y bud) shall yield no meal ” 

These two closely related thoughts must be borne 
m mmd, forming, as they do, a parable of the Christ. 
The “ outspnng ” is God’s, inasmuch as He, the “Sun 
of Righteousness,” makes it to grow But the “ out- 
spring ” is the eaith’s since the earth “ bnngeth forth 
fiuit of itself” 

The Second Isaiah expresses a sunilar thought 
only that, in his case, the picture is not that of a Sun 
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of lighteousness but lather of a i am of lighteous- 
ness from heaven which the thirsty eaith should 
dvmk in and theieby become fiuitful (cf Hos x 12) 
Thus 


(Is xlv 8 ) 

Ye hea\ ens shouci d6v,n from aboie, 

Ye sides poui down with Righteousness, 
Let them fiuit with Salvktion — eaith 6pen, 
Let Righteousness spring forth at 6nce, 

I, Jidne, I ln\o elected it 


Again, 

(Is Ki 11 ) 

For as eaith brings f6itli liei odtspnng , 
And as gulden makes sdeds to spring oiit, 
So JMn e mahes Righteousness spi'mg, 
Even pruso befme (ill the nations 


Jeiemiah associates this thought of the “out- 
spung” with a peisonal Deliverer of the family of 
David 

(Jei \xm 5 1 ) 

Boh61d the days aro c6ming, saith Jkliie, 

That I rinse up for Dkvid a righteous odtspt mg. 

And a King shall reign and prosper, 

And shnll execute judgement and righteousness on faith 
In his days shall Judah be skied, 

And Israel dw611 m secuntj 

And this is Ins nfuno the) shall call (lnm) 

Jfihio our Righteousness 
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(Jei xxxm 15 ) 

I liiso up foi D&vid an oilt spring of righteousness 

And he shall Execute judgement and righteousness on 6arth 

In th6so days shall Judah be slhed, 

And Jerdsnlem dwell m seefinty 
And thfs is whdt they shall call (it) 

Jalno oui Righteousness 

If we may tiust the text m these closely 
i elated passages, we see that while one speaks of a 
“righteous outspnng who is himself to be called 
“Jahvc our righteousness ,” the other speaks of an 
“out- spring of righteousness ’ m the earth, which is 
to bear the Name of Him who pioduces it, and is to be 
called “ Jahve our ughteousness ” Both thoughts are 
needed In Palestine, wheie the winter rams were 
followed by an almost tropical giowtli, the outburst, 
the spring, ivas W'ell fitted to be a paiable of the 
New Creation 

Thus Joel (u 21 ft ) sajs 

21 Feat n6t 0 Cnvth , ! be j6}M nud glad, 

Foi Jt'ili vo is d6uig great tilings 

22 Feai n6t, jo blasts of the fifild , 

Foi the pastuies of the wilderness die spi outing, 

Foi the tvees aie giving then fifut, 

Both figtiee and vine aie jieldmg then stiengtli 
21 So ye chfldien of Zton be jovful and glad' 

In Jib vo joui G6d 

Foi to yo(i He hath given the lain foi righteousness 

Theie is a play upon the woid mo? eh, “ i am " in 
the last line It denotes the “ foi mer ram” i e the 
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heavy ram at the beginning of the winter, but it also 
signifies “a teacher ” Accoidmg to the Prophet’s 
thought the earth and the beasts have cause to 1 ejoice , 
but the “Children of Zion” should see something 
deepei in this parable of God’s gift of ram which 
should speak to them of the giowth of righteousness 
So, too, the words which follow speak of “the latte > 
i am m the fii st (month)’’ E V or “ the lattei i am 
first of all” Heie again a double meaning is in- 
tended the “ lattei ram” is m the fiist (spnng) 
month, but truly it is “fiist of all” m refeience to 
the “ aftenuards ” (v 28, Heb m l)when God would 
“ pour out His Spirit upon all flesh ” The first out- 
pouring is a parable of the second. Again, 

(Is lxvu 10 f) 

For like as the rfim cometli d6wn 
And the sn6w out of lifiaven, 

Nor rethrnetb again, 

Until it have wfitered the earth, 

And mfi.de it to bring forth and tpring , 

Giving both sfied to the Bower, 

And brfiad to the fiator 
S6 shall it b6 with My W6rd 
That cometh forth from My Mofith , 

It shall not return to Me fimpty. 

Until it have d6ne what I will, 

And havo prospered in thfit which I sfind it 

In the times of the Prophet Zecbariali Tzemach 
had become personified Thus, m 8 “Hear now O 
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Joshua the high priest, thou and thy fellows that sit 
befoie thee, foi men of typical-import they aie — 
Foi behold I am going to bung My seivant Tzemacli 
— And he it is that shall build the temple of Jalive, 
and he it is that shall beai the dignity , and shall sit 
and rule upon Ins tin one, and the counsel of peace 
shall be between them both” 

And again, vi 12 “ Behold the man whose name 
is Tzemacli (the outspi mg) , fi om Ins own place he 
shall sj ) » mg up and build the temple of Jahve ” 

Tims Zeclianah regaided Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
the Temple-buildeis of his own day, meiely as types 
of the tiue Temple-buildei who was to come Tins 
tiue Temple-buildei he calls by the name Tzemacli 
theieby associating him with the thoughts which we 
have already considered 

We must, however, briefly allude to a remark- 
able development of the word Tzemacli whereby it 
came to denote not meiely the outsprmg fiom the 
ground but the outspi mg of light, i e the dayspi mg 
This aiose, m pait, fiom the use of dvaroXy foi 
Tzemacli m the Greek versions Foi dvaroXg has 
both meanings , it signifies that which apt mgs fi om 
the gi ound (see Ezek xi i 7, xvn 9 f and compare 
Gen. xix. 25 , Ps lxi\ (Ixv ) 11) and also the out- 
sprmg of light, the dayspung ( Jei xxm 5, x\xm 
15, Theod and Sym , Zech m 8, vi 12) In the 
later Hebiew and Syriac the loot Tzemacli tended 

10 — 3 
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moie tow ai ds the secondary meaning of the day- 
spring Thus the “ Dayspr mg from on high ” (Lk 1 
78) is to be traced to the group of Tzemach pi ophecies 
Tliei e is a fine poetical passage m Ps lxv 10 14 
wheie the course of God’s bounty through the year is 
compared to the laden wagon of a “harvest-home, 
dropping its uchness as its goes 

1 confess I can make nothing ol the metre of W 
10, 11, but vv 12 — 14 are m three beats 

10 Thou host waited the earth and satuiitcd her, 

Enriching hoi with the w atei full stream of God 

11 Watering hei funows, levelling hei ndges, 

Thou mellowest hei with ram drops, Thou blessest hei 
auUpnntj 

12 Thou hast crowned the >ear of Thy g6odncss, 

And Thy wliSel tricks drop with pl6nt> 

13 Tlioy dr6p on the w Ildernoss-pdatures, 

And the hills are girdled with j6y 

14 The mfedows are clothed with fl6cks , 

And the vdlojs are c6\ered with c6ni, 

The) sliodt for j6y — >ea smg 

The leadei will notice the leference to Tzemach 
m v 11 

Again, m the Psalm of the three-lold priestly 
Blessing (Ps Ixvii ) the pledge of the Blessing foi the 
world is found m the fruitful season, though m this 
case the word Tzcmach ib not used 

iarth hath yidlded her Increase, 

G6d our G6d will bliss us. 
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Compare also Ezek xxxiv 27, Zech vm 12 
These thoughts of the earth’s fertility are coupled 
with the advent of a Prince of Peace m Ps lxxn , 
just as m the Prophets 

1 Give Th> judgements, 0 God, to the King, 

Thy righteousness unto the Pnnce 

2 May he nght Thy People with meicy, 

And Tk) PAor ones with justice 

3 Maj the mountains uplift their peace, 

And the hills with righteousness 

4 May he judge the p6or of the People, 

May he save tlio sons of the needy — 

And crush the oppressor 

5 May he lengthen out (d'vys) with the sfin, 

"With the m6ou foi endless Ages 

6 Coming d6wn like rAin upon grAss, 

As the di6ps that drip on the earth 

7 Righteousness will bloom in his dAjs, 

Great pAaco till mGous be no m6re 

8 So he riles from sAa to sfia. 

From the River to bounds of eirth 

9 Before him foes bow d6wn 
And Ins enemies lick the dust 

10 The Kings of the Isles and of TAi slush | bring their gifts, 
The Kings of ShAba and Seba ) 6iTer their presents 

11 All Kings bow d6wn unto him, [ all nitions do service 

12 For ho frees the poor that cnetb , | the afflicted and 

helpless 

13 He pities the pAor and the need) , 

Yea the s6uls of the nAedy he sAvcs 

14 From violence and wiong he redeems them, 

And their blAod, m bis sight, is precious 
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So the pi Ayer foi him is continuous, j all cU} do they W6ss 
him 

10 Lot the outspread of c6i n he on earth | to the t6p of the hills 
Let its fruitage lustle like Lebanon 
So they bl6ssom [from the city '] as the h6rbago of the earth 
17 May Ins nime enduie foi 6ver, 

Mav Ins name increase with the sun 

The growing light and sti engtli of the sun through 
the year is legarded as a type of the gieat year of 
Eternity, m which the Sun of Righteousness with 
inci easing light will bring forth more and moie fruit 
fioin humanity 

We pass now to vv 10 — 14 of Ps lx\xv where 
the metre is very clearly marked m three beats The 
Psalm anticipates the leturn of the Dmne Glory to 
e,uth 

10 His salvation is nigh to His feaiers, 

That gl6ry may dwell in our earth 

11 M6rcv and truth are mfit, 

Righteousness and p6ncc have embr.icod 

12 Truth from earth outspringt , 

And righteousness bfiams from H6avcn 
11 So Jfihvc gives the g6od, 

Our Garth, too, gives hci increase 
14 Righteousness marches bcf6ro Him, 

And kCops the way of His ships 

1 I would suggest that the words "from the city," wluoh break tho 
metro, were introduced, as a gloss, to bring out the thought of tho 
passage , tho crop being not one of corn and flowor3 but of human 
righteousness 
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Theie is no passage m the Psalter that bungs 
home the meaning of TzemacJi more peifeetly than 
this As heaven and eai th combine to produce the 
outcome of the seasons in the natural year, so, m 
God’s great yeai, Heaven and earth will combine to 
pioduce the “man whose name is Tzemach ” and the 
fruits of the Spmt To this thought I would apply 
the words of Browning 

“And the emulous hea\en yenned down, 
made effort to leach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in m> passion 
to reach the shj ” 
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